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THE PROPHET OF PESSIMISM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


RTHUR SCHOPENHAUER was born at Dantzig, Feb. 22, 
1788, the son of a well-to-do merchant. His father had des- 
tined him for a business career, and placed him in the office of 
a Dantzig broker. The youth, however, had higher ambitions. 
After his father’s death he began the serious study of philosophy, 
which he pursued at the universities of Géttingen, Jena, and Berlin. 
He took his degree, in 1813, with a dissertation on causality in 
which he distinguished four kinds of causes, which he called prin- 
cipium rationis sufficientis, (1) fiendi, (2) cognoscendi, (3) essendi, and 
(4) agendi; i. e., the principle of a sufficient reason for (1) becom- 
ing, (2) for comprehending, (3) for being, and (4) for acting. His 
main work Zhe World as Will and Representation was completed in 
1818, in the same year the fundamental work of his great rival 
Hegel was given to the public. Schopenhauer settled in Berlin as 
a Privatdocent of the university, but failing both in attracting dis- 
ciples and in obtaining a professorship, he withdrew from univer- 
sity circles and led from 1831 on, a retired life in Frankfort on the 
Main, where he wrote his second volume of Zhe World as Wik 
and Representation, in the form of additions to the various chapters 
of the first volume, and several other books among which the best 
known are On the Will in Nature (1836), The Two Fundamenta 
Problems of Ethics (1841), and Parerga and Paralipomena, a col- 
lection of popular articles on realism and idealism, religion, uni- 
versity philosophers, the vanity of: existence, the indestructibility 
of our being, women, worldly wisdom, etc., etc., all of them full of 
bitterness and disdain of the world and everything in general, es- 
pecially the philosophy professors of the German universities, He- 
gel at their head, in particular. 
Hegel was the man of the day during Schopenhauer’s life-time, 
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and when Hegel’s fame began to wane Schopenhauer’s came to 
the front. His influence increased until he became the most pop- 
ular philosopher in Germany, and it is only of late that his philos- 
ophy begins to lose its hold on the people in the Fatherland. But 
his star is now rising among the English speaking races, and his 
works are being made accessible to the public in good translations. 

Schopenhauer’s merit consists in having called attention to the 
main problem of philosophy, ‘‘Is life worth living?” And he will 
perhaps for all time to come remain the classical representative of 
that philosophy which answers this question in the negative. There 
can be no doubt about it that Schopenhauer exercises upon imma- 
ture minds a baneful influence, but we must at the same time rec- 
ognise that he raised a problem which demands a solution. it is 
the great religious problem, it is the CGZdipus question as to the 
purpose of man’s life. 

* . * 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy is characterised by two words, 
Idealism and Pessimism. The objective reality of the world is 
will, which appears in the stone as gravity, in the chemical ele- 
ments as affinity, in man as a desire to be, manifesting itself in his 
various intentions and actions. The reverse of the medal is the 
realm of subjective existence, which is the world as we intuit it, 
as we picture it in representations or ideas. It is, in appearance, 
extending outside of us in space; this world, such as it lives in our 
conception, Schopenhauer calls the world as it is represented, die 
Welt als Vorstellung, and it is mere representation, not reality. 
Space is a function of the conceiving mind, and with it the whole 
material universe is nothing but thought, idea, imagination, a 
heavy dream. The sole difference between objective existence and 
dreams consists, according to Schopenhauer, in the continuity of 
the former and the discontinuity of the latter. 

We do not intend here to criticise the weak points in Schopen- 
hauer’s system ; they become more apparent to those who are not 
personally interested in his peculiar dislikes and can therefore 
judge his denunciations with impartiality. The notion that causa- 
tion has a fourfold root is on the very face erroneous, for there is 
only one kind of causation, which is the law of change, and every 
change is a transformation that produces a new arrangement, leav- 
ing in the whole system the same amount of matter and energy as 
before. While there are not several causes, there is a difference 
between the cause which is the primum movens in a process of trans- 
formation, and the reason why this cause takes effect. The cause 
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is one definite fact, an event, an act that happens; the reason why 
it happens is a natural law, a description and explanation concern- 
ing the interconnexion of things. The reason why, is not a single 
fact but a universal truth. Further, while there are not several 
roots of causation, there are several kinds or species, according to 
the various reasons that condition the effectiveness of the cause. 
In mechanics the cause takes effect according to mechanical laws, 
in chemistry according to the affinity of the elements, in the lower 
domain of physiology, in plants, and in unconscious animal move- 
ments according to the nature of a physiological irritation, and in 
psychology according to the significance of representative signs, 
according to ideas and the meaning that ensouls words. These 
kinds of causation, however, are not comparable to so many roots 
but to branches. 

The popularity of Schopenhauer is certainly not due to his 
idealism which is quite unintelligible to average readers, who con- 
stitute his most zealous disciples. It is based upon unproved 
declamations as to the non-existence of space and time and of 
the whole material universe in their objective reality, which are 
declared to be mere representations. This proposition is mixed 
with a belief in the genuineness of various phenomena of mysti- 
cism, such as telepathy, second sight, magic, etc.; for Schopen- 
hauer’s Will is, like the Creator, omnipotent and omnipresent; the 
Will can at pleasure produce worlds out of nothing ; it can produce 
effects at the most distant places, and its vision is not veiled by 
the illusion of time. In spite of the spiritualistic tendencies of this 
view, Schopenhauer advocates an almost crude materialism which 
regards matter as the thing-in-itself, the bearer of the metaphysical 
will, and the source of all life. It is quite natural that a philoso- 
pher who himself lacks all system and consistency should exhibit a 
sovereign contempt for everybody who tries to treat philosophical 
problems in a methodical way. Yet, with all his faults, Schopen- 
hauer is great in his incidental remarks, and even in his worst and 
most undignified aberrations when he rails like an old scold at the 
school-philosophers, impugning their honesty, he remains fascinat- 
ing and becomes sometimes even refreshing. 

By far of greater importance than his theoretical philosophy is 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism which draws its power from the misery 
of life, such as it actually exists, pointing out that its presence is 
an intrinsic and unavoidable feature of existence. What a fund 
of truth, one-sided though it may be, lies in the following descrip- 
tion of human fate (Die W. a. W. u. V., Vol. II., Chap. 46): 
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‘‘ Having awakened to life from the night of unconsciousness, the will finds it- 
self as an individual in an endless and boundless world among innumerable indi- 
viduals, all striving, suffering, erring; and as though passing through an ominous, 
uneasy dream, it hurries back to the old unconsciousness. Until then, however, 
its desires are boundless, its claims inexhaustible, and every satisfied wish begets a 
new one. No satisfaction possible in the world could suffice to still its longings, 
put a final end to its cravings, and fill the bottomless abyss of its heart. Consider, 
too, what gratifications of every kind man generally receives: they are usually 
nothing more than the meagre preservation of this existence itself, daily gained by 
incessant toil and constant care, in battle against want, with death forever in the 
van. Everything in life indicates that earthly happiness is destined to be frus- 
trated or to be recognised as an illusion. The conditions of this lie deep in the na- 
ture of things. Accordingly, the life of most of us proves sad and short. The 
comparatively happy are usually only apparently so, or are, like long-lived persons 
rare exceptions—left as a bait for the rest. 

‘* Life proves a continued deception, in great as well as in small matters. If it 
makes a promise, it does not keep it, unless to show that the coveted object was 
little desirable. Thus sometimes hope, sometimes the fulfilment of hope, deludes 
us. Whenever it gives, it is but to take away. The fascination of distance presents a 
paradise, vanishing like an optic illusion when we have allowed ourselves to be 
enticed thither. Happiness accordingly lies always in the future or in the past; 
and the present is to be compared to a small dark cloud which the wind drives over 
asunny plain. Before it and behind it all is bright, it alone casts a shadow. The 
present therefore is forever unsatisfactory ; the future uncertain ; the past irrecov- 
erable. Life with its hourly, daily weekly, and yearly small, greater, and great 
adversities, with its disappointed hopes and mishaps foiling all calculation, bears 
so plainly the character of something we should become disgusted with, that it is 
difficult to comprehend how any one could have mistaken this and been persuaded 
that life was to be thankfully enjoyed, and man was destined to be happy On the 
contrary the everlasting delusion and disappointment as well as the constitution of 
life throughout, appear as though they were intended and calculated to awaken the 
conviction that nothing whatever is worthy of our striving, driving, and wrestling, 
that all goods are naught, the world bankrupt at all ends, and life a business that 
does not pay expenses,—so that our will may turn away from it. 

‘*The manner in which this vanity of all the aims and objects of the will re- 
veals itself, is, in the first place, time. Time is the form by means of which the van- 
ity of things appears as transitoriness ; since through time all our enjoyments and 
pleasures come to naught ; and we afterward ask in astonishment what has become 
of them. Accordingly our life resembles a payment which we receive in copper 
pence, and which at last we must receipt. The pence are the days, death the re- 
ceipt. For at last, time proclaims the sentence of nature’s judgment upon the 
worth of all beings by destroying them. 


‘ And justly so; for all things from the void 
Called forth, deserve to be destroyed. 
T’were better, then, were naught created.’—Goethe. 


‘‘Age and death, to which every life necessarily hurries, are the sentence of 
condemnation upon the will to live, passed by nature herself, which declares that 
this will is a striving that must frustrate itself. ‘What thou hast willed,’ it says, 
‘ends thus; will something better!’ 

‘The lessons which each one learns from life consist, on the whole, in this, 
that the objects of his wishes constantly delude, shake, and fall; consequently 
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SCHOPENHAUER IN 1852. 
From two daguerreotypes, highly prized by Schopenhauer, now in the possession of Elisabet Ney. They 
represent the sitting when Schopenhauer drank the historical bottle of wine to remove his wonted lugubrious 
and pessimistic cast of countenance. 


From two photographs in thepossession of Dr. Lindorme, of Chicago. Date unknown. 
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they bring more torment than pleasure, until at length even the whole ground upon 
which they all stand gives way, inasmuch as life itself is annihilated. Thus he 
receives the last confirmation that all his striving and willing were a blunder and 


an error. 
‘ Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long 
That all his life he has been in the wrong.’ 


‘* Whatever may be said to the contrary, the happiest moment of the happiest 
mortal is still the moment he falls asleep, as the unhappiest moment of the unhap- 


piest mortal the moment he awakens. Lord Byron says: 
‘Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er pd days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be.’"’ 


‘It is indeed incredible how stale and empty are the fates of most people, how 
dull and heedless are all their feelings and thoughts. Their lives consist of flabby 
longing, and pining, of dreamy reeling through the seven ages to death, and this is 
accompanied with a number of trivial thoughts. They are like clocks wound up to 
go and do not know why. Each time when a man is born the clock is wound up 
again to play off the same hackneyed tune, bar for bar, measure for measure, with 
unimportant variations." (/bid., Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Vol. 1., p. 379.) 

Or, take the following on the misery of life: 


‘* Nobody is exactly to be envied, but those who are to be pitied are innumer- 
able... . Animals are more satisfied in their mere existence than we; the plant is 
quite satisfied ; but man only in the degree of his obtuseness. . . . A happy life is 
impossible ; the highest that a man can attain to is the fate of a hero.” 

Schopenhauer the idealist will be forgotten, but Schopenhauer 
the pessimist will survive for all time to come. The misery of 
life has never before found a more eloquent prophet, and here he 
finds himself in touch with the two great religions of the world, 
Buddhism and Christianity. Schopenhauer is an enemy of religion. 
His article on religion is perhaps the severest and keenest criti- 
cism that has ever been made. He hates priests and hierarchical 
institutions as much as, if not more than, womankind. And yet 
when he comes to speak of Buddhism and Christianity he does not 
conceal his profound admiration for the spirit that pervades these 
two creeds. He regards Buddhism as the purer faith of the two, 
but Christianity, too, ranges according to his philosophy high 
above the noblest humanity of the Greek civilisation. The Greeks, 
he says, were mere children when compared to the age that re- 
vealed the truths of Christianity whose symbol is the cross, an in- 
strument of torture and ignominy, employed by the ancients only 
for putting to death the most contemptible criminals and slaves. 
Schopenhauer says of Christianity : 


‘* The centre and core of Christianity is the doctrine of the fall of man, of orig- 
inal sin, of the perdition of our natural state, and the corruption of the natural 
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man, which is connected with the vicarious atonement through the Saviour which 
is gained by faith. But this characterises Christianity as pessimism. It is there- 
fore opposed to the optimism of the Jewish religion and to Islam, the oldest child 
of Judaism ; but kin to Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

‘‘That all have sinned and are condemned in Adam, and that all have been 
saved in the Saviour, expresses the truth that the real being of man and the root 
of his existence does not lie in the individual but in the species which as the Pla- 
tonic idea of man is laid out in its temporal appearance in individuals.""—Parerga 
and Paralipomena, Vol. I1., § 181. 

‘‘Human existence, far from being a boon, is like a debt which we have con- 
tracted . . . our life is the payment of the interest of this debt, the payment of the 
sum itself is made in death... . That Christianity regards life in the same light 
appears from a passage of Luther's comments on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
‘We all are however in our bodies and possessions subject to the Devil, and are 
guests only in the world whose lord and god he is. Thus the bread which we eat, 
the drink which we drink, the garments which we wear, even the air and every- 
thing on which we live in the flesh, is under his government.’ So far Luther. 
People complain about the dreariness of my philosophy. The reason is this: in- 
stead of proclaiming a future hell as the result of sin, I claim that in this world 
here, wherever there is guilt, there must be something like hell."— Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung, Vol. I1., pp. 665-666. 


Schopenhauer is one of the most notable characters among the 
philosophers of the world. His faults are gross and obvious; his 
vanity (it is most obtrusively displayed in his letters) is ridiculous ; 
his practical hedonism forms a strong contrast to his theoretical 
contempt of pleasure. Nonetheless, he is great and deserves fully 
the attention which he receives. His sentiments are deep, and he 
has experienced in his own bosom the shallowness of joy in every 
form. Read Schopenhauer, and you will no longer be able to ad- 
here to the traditional optimism which found its best representa- 
tive in no less a man than Leibnitz. If pleasure is the purpose of 
life, the goal that must be striven for, then indeed the world is a 
failure, and life is not worth living. 

Schopenhauer appreciates Buddhism and Christianity, because 
these religions recognise the existence of misery and the need of 
salvation ; but Schopenhauer, the pessimist, has opened his eyes 
to the first part of the truth only proclaimed by the Buddha and 
the Christ; he overlooks the other and more important part. 
Schopenhauer agrees with Buddha that there is misery in the 
world, and that there is a cause for misery, which is our thirst for 
individualisation, our desire, our lust. These are the first and sec- 
ond of the four noble truths. But he blinds himself to the third 
and the fourth, which proclaims there is salvation from misery and 
that the eightfold noble path of righteousness unfailingly leads to 
the attainment of salvation. Schopenhauer believes in the cross 
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only as a symbol of martyrdom, not as the token in which sin is 
conquered and death trodden under foot ; he knows nothing of the 
higher life that is gained by him who surrenders the vanity fair of 
the world and all selfishness, for the sake of laying up spiritual 
treasures that are incorruptible and not subject to decay. There 
is a glimpse of this realm of the higher life in his discussion of art 
and Platonic ideas, but he fails to recognise in it the consummation 
of life and the aim of evolution. There is no evolution, according 
to Schopenhauer; Lamarck and Darwin are in his opinion two 
queer ignoramuses, and everything that is great or noble is, if 
we abide by Schopenhauer’s verdict, abnormal and out of place. 
Genius and virtue are not qualities that adorn man with some spe- 
cial and rare perfections, but render him unfit for life and change 
him into a lunatic who deserves both admiration and pity. The 
world, according to Schopenhauer, is a place for brutal people, 
for fools, and knaves; it leaves no room for beauty, wisdom, and 
morality. 
* . * 

In fine: we do not agree with Schopenhauer, but we appreci- 
ate the importance of his philosophy. A study of his works is the 
best cure for the old optimism so common among large masses of 
the unthinking who go through life without ever reflecting upon 
the significance of the duties that it imposes, believing that pleas- 
ure is the highest good, and that ethics is nothing but a calcula- 
tion of how to secure for the greatest number the maximum amount 
of happiness. We reject optimism, but for that reason we do not 
accept pessimism. Pessimism is right only in the face of optimism. 
If life’s purpose be the realisation of pleasure, then life is a fail- 
ure. But for that reason, it is still wrong to proclaim that life is 
not worth living. Meliorism denies the premise of both optimism 
and pessimism, that the purpose of life is pleasure. Meliorism 
looks upon life as an opportunity for realising the higher spiritual 
life of moral ideals, of scientific aspirations, of the attainment of 
art. What is all the misery of life in comparison to that bliss which 
is perceived by those who are instruments in the actualisation of 
the good, the true, the beautiful, a bliss unattainable to those who 
brutelike cling to their particular egoity, and become at last the 
spoil of death. 

Pessimism is deeper than optimism, it is a higher and more 
advanced stage in the recognition of truth. But Pessimism is only 
a state of transition which opens our eyes to a better, a truer, and 
nobler conception of life: it leads to meliorism. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JEWS SINCE 
THEIR RETURN FROM BABYLON. 


BY THE REV. BERNHARD PICK, PH.D.; D. D. 


JITH THE RETURN from Babylon, the history of Israel be- 

comes the history of the Jews. ‘‘ The name Jew,” as Jose- 

phus observes, ‘‘was born on the day when they came out from 

Babylon,” and their history thenceforth is the history not of Israel 
but of Judaism. 

After the overthrow of the Babylonian Empire by the Persians, 
Cyrus permitted the Jews (536 B. C.) to return to their own land 
and to rebuild Jerusalem and the temple. About 42,000 exiles re- 
turned under the guidance of Zerubbabel and Joshua the high 
priest. A second colony followed under Ezra (458 B. C), who with 
Nehemiah restored the law and transformed the theocracy into a 
nomocracy, which finally degenerated into that scribism which 
reached its climax in the Talmud and similar works. In the twelfth 
year of his administration, Nehemiah returned to the Persian court 
(433 B. C.). During his absence of many years affairs fell into dis- 
order; but on his return, after a long residence in Persia, Nehe- 
miah reformed all these disorders and even expelled a grandson of 
the high priest Eliashib on account of his unlawful marriage with 
the daughter of Sanballat (Neh. xiii, 28). This expelled priest, un- 
doubtedly one and the same person with Manasseh, withdrew to 
Samaria and built a rival temple on the mountain of Gerizim. 

Palestine was ruled as Syrian satrapy by the then high priest, 
but afterwards became subject to the Macedonian rule. On the 
death of Alexander, Judea came into the possession of Laomedon. 
After the defeat of Laomedon (B. C. 320) Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
attempted to seize the whole of Syria. He advanced against Jeru- 
salem on the Sabbath, and carried a great many Jews away as cap- 
tives, whom he settled in Egypt, Cyrene, and Libya. Under the 
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Ptolemies the Jews enjoyed great liberties and prosperity. In the 
time of Antioch the Great (223-187) Palestine was again the seat 
of war between Syria and Egypt, till at last, under Seleucus IV. 
(187-175), it came under Syrian sway. 

The plan of Alexander to imbue the nations of the East with 
Greek culture was continued under his successors, and by degrees 
Grecian influence was felt in Palestine. Thus Antigonus of Socho, 
one of the earlier scribes, the first who has a Grecian name, is said 
to have been a student of Greek literature. In opposition to these 
Hellenists, whose Judaism was of a very lax nature, there devel- 
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Tue Great TALITH. 
The mantle worn by Jews at prayer. 


oped in a quiet manner, the party of the pious or Hasidim, which 
rigidly adhered to the laws of the fathers and afterwards openly 
declared itself in the struggle of the Maccabees. Under Seleucus, 
IV., as has been said, the Jews had come under the Syrian sway. 
The people were governed by the high priest, and thus their con- 
dition was tolerable. When, however, the effort was made to has- 
ten the process of Hellenising the people and destroy altogether 
the Jewish nationality, new troubles began, which resulted in the 
rise of the Maccabees. Seleucus was succeeded by Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes (175-164 B. C.). When he ascended the throne there 
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were at Jerusalem two parties,—a national one, adhering to the 
laws of the fathers, and the Greek, which endeavored to introduce 
Greek manners, vices, and idolatry. At the head of the national 
party stood the high priest Onias III., afterwards supplanted by his 
brother Jason, who offered four hundred and forty talents (or about 
five hundred and thirteen thousand four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars) annually as tribute to Antiochus, besides a hundred and fifty 
more for permission to build a gymnasium. Jason was Gislodged 
by Menelaus, who offered a higher tribute to Antiochus (172 B. C.). 
While the latter was absent on his second expedition against Egypt 
(170 B. C.) Jason took possession of Jerusalem fora time. Anti- 
ochus, who looked upon this act as rebellion, after his return from 
Egypt took fearful vengeance on the Jews and the temple (1 Macc. 
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THE SMALL TALITH. 
Worn continually by the orthodox Jew. 


1, 16-28; 2 Macc. 15, 11-23; comp. Dan. 11, 28). In the year 
168 a royal edict was issued, according to which the exercise of the 
Jewish religion and circumcision was interdicted, and a statue of 
Jupiter Olympus was erected in the temple (1 Macc. 1, 43 et seq. ; 
2 Macc. 6, 1 et seq. ; Dan. 11, 30). At last the patience of the peo- 
ple was exhausted, and the Maccabean struggle arose, which ended 
in the independence of Judea. The Maccabean successors of 
Judas, the son of Mattathias, united in their own persons the offices 
of king and high priest (1 Macc. 14, 28 et seq.); but though they 
proved valiant defenders of the country against foreign enemies, 
they could not prevent Palestine from being torn by internal fac- 
tions. At that time the two religious factions known as Pharisees 
and Sadducees opposed each other. Hitherto the Maccabees had 
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sided with the Pharisees, the successors of the Hasidim. But the 
third successor of Judas Maccabzus, named John Hyrcanus (135- 
106), being offended by the Pharisees, went over to the Sadducees, 
thus making the Pharisees his opponents. His eldest son’s reign 
(Aristobulus) was short; but when his second son (Alexander Jan- 
nzus) ascended the throne, in 104 B. C., he was so annoyed by 
the popular party of the Pharisees that, before his death, he elt 
obliged to advise his wife, Alexandra, to join the Pharisees and 
abandon the Sadducees entirely. Through this policy peace was 
restored, and Hyrcanus II. was made high priest while Alexandra 
occupied the throne. After the latter’s death (70 B. C.) a deadly 
strife began between the two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, for 
the sovereignty. In the course of this struggle both parties ap- 





SMALL PHYLACTERY FOR THE HEAD. LARGE PHYLACTERY FOR THE HEAD. 
Used by ordinary Jews. Used by the Pharisaic Jews. 


The phylactery was a memorial amulet consisting of a strip or strips of parchment inscribed 
with certain texts from the Old Testament and enclosed within a small leather case, which was 
either fastened on the forehead or on the left arm (see the upper part of the cut which follows)+ 


pealed to Pompey, who at once invaded Palestine, and after hav- 
ing taken Jerusalem and its temple, appointed Hyrcanus high 
priest, limiting his dominion, however, to Judea alone, and taking 
his brother, Aristobulus, with his two sons, as captives to Rome. 
Alexander, one of the sons of Aristobulus, managed to escape (57 
B. C.) and tried to raise the standard of revolt against Hyrcanus, 
but with no success. He was put down by Gabinius, the Roman 
proconsul, who divided Judea into five districts. Hyrcanus was 
recognised as high priest by Cesar, who also permitted the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem ; and Antipater, for services rendered 
to Cesar, was appointed procurator over Judea (47 B. C.), who 
again made his son, Phasael, governor of Jerusalem, while he 
placed his son Herod over Galilee. The latter soon succeeded, by 
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the help of the Romans, in becoming king of the Jews (39 B. C.). 
Under him Aristobulus, the last of the Maccabeans, acted as high 
priest, but he was put to death (35 B. C.). 

Herod was followed by his son, Archelaus, who, after a few 
years’ reign, was deposed by the Emperor Augustus (A. D. 6), and 
Judea became part of a Roman province with Syria, but with its 
own procurator residing at Cesarea. When Quirinius took the cen- 
sus he succeeded in quelling a general revolt ; but the fiercer spir- 
its found a leader in Judas, the Galilean, who, fighting for the the- 
ocratic principle (according to the notions of the Pharisees) against 
the Roman yoke, kindled a fire in the people which, though often 
quenched, was not extinguished. 
The high priests followed in 
quick succession with the excep- 
tion of Caiaphas, who retained 
his office during the long reign 
of Pontius Pilate (28-36). The 
principle of interfering as little 
as possible with the religious lib- 
erty of the Jews was rudely as- 
sailed by the Emperor Caligula, 
who gave orders to have his im- 
age set up in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. It was entirely through 
the courage and tact of the Syr- 
ian governor, Petronius, that the 
execution of these orders was cuit na 
temporarily postponed until the Showing straps with which they are fastened. 
emperor was induced by Herod 
Agrippa I. to withdraw them. Caligula soon afterwards died, and 
under the rule of Agrippa (41-44), to whom the government of the 
entire kingdom of his grandfather, Herod, was committed by Clau- 
dius, the Jews enjoyed much prosperity. In every respect the king 
was all they could wish. At the time of his death his son, Agrippa, 
being too young, Judea was again ruled by Roman governors, viz., 
Cuspius Fadus (44-46, under whom Theudas [Acts 5, 36] played his 
part); Tiberius Alexander (46-48, nephew of Philo of Alexandria) ; 
Ventidius Cumanus (48-52), and Felix (52-60), magnificent in his 
profligacy and despotic as a ruler (Acts, xxiii, 24). He was followed 
by Porcius Festus (60-62), a well-meaning man. With his succes- 
sor, Albinus (62-64), everything became venal ; and, bad as his gov- 
ernment was, yet it was by far preferred to that of Gessius Florus 
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(64-66), the last but also worst procurator, who made an ostenta- 
tious display of his oppressions. Disturbances in the streets of 
Jerusalem and Czsarea were now of frequent occurrence, and mas- 
sacre followed upon massacre. All attempts at peace-making on 
the part of Agrippa I. and of the peace party were in vain. The 
patience of the people had been taxed too much, and Judea was at 
open war with the Emperor Nero, who sent his first general of the 
empire, Vespasian, to subjugate 
Palestine. Under Titus, Vepa- 
sian’s general, fortress after for- 
tress surrendered until at last 
Jerusalem was taken and the 
temple burned to the ground, 
August 10, 70 A. D. 

Judea was now a waste, Je- 
rusalem a heap of ruins, and 
there was no Jeremiah to sing 
the funeral dirge of the city of 
David and Solomon. Directly 
after the triumph of Titus the 
Sanhedrin met at Jamnia or 
Jabneh, and in the hands of 
this council the work of trans- 
forming and adapting Judaism 
to the altered political circum- 
stances, proved a task of little 
difficulty. Jamnia had only to 
be substituted for Jerusalem, 
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sil tebiat dee deeeee fices, and the change was ef- 
fected without leaving any trace 
of violent revolution. The spiritual head of the Jamnian com- 
monwealth was Gamaliel II.!_ National fanaticism, indeed, was 
not yet extinguished; but it burnt itself completely out in the 
vigorous insurrection led by Bar-Cocheba, the pseudo-messiah, 
in which nearly six million Jews lost their lives, together with the 
1See McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. We are largely indebted to this work for the 


details of the present article. All readers desirous of pursuing the subject further should use it 
for constant reference. 
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famous Rabbi Akiba, one of the pseudo-messiah’s most ardent ad- 
herents (135 A. D.). Titus, to annihilate forever all hopes of the 
restoration of the Jewish kingdom, accomplished his plan by estab- 
lishing a new city on the site of Jerusalem, which he called lia 
Capitolina. An edict prohibited any Jew from entering the new 
city on pain of death. More effectually to keep them away, the im- 
age of a swine was placed over the gate leading to Bethlehem. The 
seat of the spiritual head, or patriarch, also called zasi, was now 
transferred from Jamnia to Tiberias, where Judah the Holy com- 
pleted in A. D. 190 the collection of all the oral or traditional laws, 
called the Mishna. When in the fifth century (429) Palestine 
ceased to be the centre of Judaism, Babylonia took her place. 
From the period of the exile a numerous and coherent body of 
Jews had continued to subsist there. The Parthians and Sassan- 
ides granted them self-government. At their head was a native 
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MEzvuZA, OR SIGN Upon THE Door-Post. 





A cylinder containing a piece of parchment inscribed on one side with certain words from 
Deuteronomy, and on the other with the name of the “Almighty ’’ so placed as’ to be visible 
through an opening covered by glass. The cylinder is affixed to the ri.ht-hand door-post in 
Jewish houses; the mezuza is believed to have the virtue of an amulet and is saluted by pious 
Jews both on entering and leaving the house. 


prince, the Resh Galutha, i. e., prince of the captivity, who, when 
the Palestinian patriarchate came to an end, was left without a 
rival. The schools there at Pumbaditha, Sora, and Nahardea 
prospered greatly, developed rabbinism, vied with those of Pales- 
tine, and continued to exist after the cessation of the latter, when 
the patriarchate became extinct ; thus they had the last word in 
the settlement of doctrine, which was embodied in the celebrated 
Babylonian Talmud, compiled about the year 500. When the 
schools at Pumbaditha and Sora were closed Jewish learning was 
transferred to Spain. 

Returning to the Jews in the Roman Empire, we find that 
after the reign of Vespasian and Hadrian the condition of the Jews 
was not only tolerable, but in many respects prosperous. But the 
complete reverse took place after the conversion of Constantine. 
The Jews, who formerly had taken a great share in the persecution 
of the Christians by pagan Rome, now became a condemned and 
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persecuted sect. With the triumph of Christianity over paganism 
began the period of cruel oppression of the Jews in the Roman 
Empire. A gleam of hope shone upon them in the days of Julian 
the Apostate, but they were more illy-treated under his Christian 
successors. Till the reign of Theodosius, in the fourth century, 
however, their position in the empire was tolerable. Different, 
however, it was in the fifth century. The Roman Empire had, 
from the year 395, been divided into the Eastern or Greek Empire, 
of which Constantinople was the capital, and the Western Em- 
pire, of which Rome and Italy still formed the centre. In both 
these divisions the position and treatment of the Jews became 
worse and worse. In the west, 
even under Honorius, its first 
emperor, oppressive laws began 
to be enacted against the Jews. 
In the east, i. e., in the east- 
ern part of the Roman Empire, 
soon after called the Empire of 
Greece, or Byzantium, the po- 
sition of the Jews became par- 
ticularly unfavorable. The gov- 
ernment of the Emperor Jus- 
tin, and the code of Justinian, 
soon permanently fixed the so- 
cial relations of the Jews in the 
Byzantine Empire. Justin (A. 
D. 523) excluded all non-Chris- 
tians from holding any office 
or dignity in the state. In the 
reign of Justinian the enactments 
against the Jews were made more onerous. No wonder that dur- 
ing his reign many rebellions broke out among the Jews. From 
the reign of Justinian the position of the Jews in the Greek Empire 
became such as to prevent their possessing any vestige of political 
importance. True, they carried on theological studies in the coun- 
try of their fathers, especially at Tiberias. But even here the last 
surviving gleam of their ancient glory was soon extinguished. The 
dignity of the patriarch had ceased to exist with the year 429, and 
the link connecting the different synagogues of the Eastern Empire 
was broken. Many Jews quitted Palestine and the Byzantine Em- 
pire to seek refuge in Persia and Babylonia, where they were more 
favored. When, in 1455, Constantinople was taken by the Turks, 
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some of the Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal took refuge in 
the ancient capital of the Eastern Empire, where the number of 
their descendants is now considerable. 

In the peninsula of Arabia the Jews had dwelt from time im- 
memorial. Before the time of Mohammed the Jews were very pros- 
perous there, and even a Jewish kingdom under Jewish kings is 
said to have existed there. When the prophet of Mecca made his 
appearance he found the Jews in general favorably disposed toward 
him. Several of the Jewish tribes became even his open parti- 
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sans. But when his principles and plans became more thoroughly 
known and the Jews rejected him, Mohammed at once commenced 
a war of extermination against them. His first attack was against 
the clan of the Beni-Kinouka, who dwelt in Media, and was over- 
come by the warrior-prophet. The same fate awaited the other 
tribes, one after the other. From the moment that the Jews de- 
clared themselves against Mohammed they became the special ob- 
ject of his hatred, and since that time a feeling of enmity has ever 
existed between the Musselman and the Jew. Crescent and cross 
shared equally in their contempt and hatred of the Jews, and, as 
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in Christian Europe, so in Mohammedan Asia and Africa the Jew 
was compelled to bear a distinctive mark in his garments—Aere the 
yellow hat, ¢here the black turban. 

Beyond the boundaries of either the old Roman or the Byzan- 
tine Empire Jews have, in early times, been met with, both in the 
most remote parts of the interior of Asia and upon the coast of 
Malabar. In the latter place they probably arrived in the fifth cen- 
tury in consequence of a persecution raised in Persia. In the sev- 
enth century a Jewish colony 
was met with in China. When 
the Jews emigrated there is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. 

But to return to the West. 
It has already been stated that 
with the conversion of the Ro- 
man Empire to Christianity evil 
days came upon the Jews. Inthe 
Western Empire this unfavor- 
able change commenced in the 
days of Honorius, and would 
have continued so; but the storm 
that burst over Rome toward the 
end of the fifth century changed 
in a degree the condition of the 
Jews. The northern nations, as 
long as they professed Arianism 
in preference to the Catholic 
faith, showed themselves mer- 
ciful to their Jewish subjects. 
This was especially the case with 
the Goths. When the dominion of the Ostrogoths, under their king 
Theodoric, succeeded that of Odoacer and the Heruli in Italy and 
the west, the Jews had every reason to be satisfied with their new 
sovereign. The consequence was that the Goths in the west, like 
the Persians in the east, found faithful allies in the Jews of that 
period. When Justinian, by his general, Narses, conquered Italy 
from the Ostrogoths (A. D. 555), the Jews, especially those at 
Naples, assisted him, only to be heavily punished afterwards. 

The Visigoths also, in their defence of Arles, in Provence, 
against the Franks, under Clovis, were assisted by the Jews. In 
Spain the kings of the Visigoths treated them with favor till about 
the year 600, their king, Reccared, having embraced the Catholic 
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faith, inaugurated that peculiar system of conduct toward the Jews 
which finally resulted in their total expulsion from the peninsula. 

The Franks were at first less merciful to the Jews than the 
Goths. The Merovingian line treated them with peculiar rigor. 
Thus in 540 King Childebert forbade the Jews to appear in the 
streets of Paris during the Easter week. Clotaire I. deprived them 
of the power of holding office. King Dagobert (629) compelled 
them either to receive baptism or to leave the country. 

Under the Carlovingians in France the Jews of the eighth and 
ninth centuries enjoyed so great a degree of prosperity, that the 
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Romish bishops took alarm. Under Pépin le Bref, son of Charles 
Martel, they enjoyed many privileges, and so likewise under his son 
Charlemagne and under his successor and son, Louis le Débon- 
naire. The latter even freed them from the grinding taxes im- 
posed upon them, and confirmed them in their immunities in 830. 
And all exertions of the priesthood, especially of Ogobard, bishop 
of Lyons, to injure the Jews, were futile. 

The position of the Jews underwent an entire change at the 
downfall of the Carlovingian dynasty, which began to decay after 
the death of Louis le Débonnaire. The invasion of the Normans 
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was partly the cause and partly the signal for a complete change of 
kings in Europe. An age of barbarism spread over the whole face 
of Christianity, the feudal system developed itself in every way in- 
jurious to the Jews. But one of the greatest evils which they were 
compelled to endure was the prevalence of the crusading spirit. 
During the first crusade (1096-1099) Treves, Speyer, Worms, May- 
ence, Cologne, and Ratisbon were the seat of oppression, mur- 
ders, and bodily tortures, inflicted upon the Jews. During the sec- 
ond crusade (1147-1149), Ru- 
dolph, a fanatical monk, trav- 
elling through central Europe, 
stirred up the populace to take 
vengeance on all unbelievers, 
The cry, ‘‘Hep! Hep!” was 
sufficient to bring terror to the 
heart of every Jew. But King 
Conrad III. and such men as 
Bernard of Clairvaux protected 
them, and thus the sufferings 
of the Jews were less, compared 
with the intemperate zeal of 
Rudolph. During the Middle 
Ages the Jews were not only 
persecuted, but, where they 
were tolerated; they became 
also the Pariahs of the west. 
But. to resume the thread of 
events. 

In France, formerly so sig- 
nally patronised by the Carlo- 
vingians, the Jews experienced a 
different treatment after the ex- 
tinction of that dynasty. Toward 
the end of the eleventh century 
they were banished and afterward recalled by PhilipI. In 1182 they 
were at first banished by Philip Augustus, but readmitted upon 
certain conditions, one of which was the obligation to wear a little 
wheel upon their dress as a mark. Louis VII. (A. D. 1223) treated 
them as his serfs, and with one stroke of his pen remitted to 
his Christian subjects all their debts to Jews. Louis IX. (St. 
Louis), being anxious to convert them, commanded that the Tal- 
mud be destroyed by fire, and twenty-four cartfuls of the Talmud 
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were publicly burned in Paris (1244). Philip the Fair, after rob- 
bing them repeatedly, expelled the Jews from France in 1306. 
Under Louis X. they were treated unfavorably, while Philip V., 
the Long, favored and protected them. In 1341 the usual accusa- 
tions of treason, poisoning of the wells, etc., were brought against 
them, and many were burned, massacred, banished, or condemned 
to heavy fines. Under John I. they enjoyed a little rest, and so 
also under Charles V. But in 1370 they were again banished, but 
soon recalled under Charles VI. In spite of the many vicissitudes, 
Jewish learning flourished in 
France, especially in the south. jum 
Men like David Kimchi and & 

Rashi have become household 
names in Jewish as well as in | 
Christian theology. 

In England the Jews date [ie 
their first residence from the 
time of the Heptarchy. In the 
twelfth century, under Henry II. 
and his son, the cruel treatment |f 
and plundering of the Jews 
reached its height. On the coro- | 
nation day of King Richard I. | 
(1189), when they came to pay } 
their homage, the population | 
plundered and murdered them a 
whole day and night in London. 
This bad example of London 
was followed at Stamford, Nor- 
wich, and more especially at | 
York. Under King John (1199) 
all kinds of liberties and priv- 
ileges were granted to the Jews, but he soon showed he cared 
more for their money than for their persons. Henry III. (1217- 
1272) followed the same policy, and when the Jews petitioned the 
king to allow them to leave the country their request was not 
granted. Under Edward I. they were banished in 1290, and only 
in 1635 Cromwell permitted them again to settle in England. 

In Germany, Jews were found as early as the fourth century, 
especially at Cologne, where they soon became numerous and pros- 
perous. But the commencement of the Middle Ages in Germ any, 
as elsewhere, put an end to their favorable position. It is true that 
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the Emperor of Germany regarded the Jews as his Kammerknechte, 
or ‘‘servants of the imperial chamber,” and as such they enjoyed 
the emperor’s protection, but the scores of violent deeds, which 
are recorded, show that even the protection of the emperor could 
not prevent the popular rage from breaking out and marking its 
course by bloodshed and desolation. The least cause was suffi- 
cient to massacre the Jews. When in 1348 an epidemic malady, 
known as the d/ack death, visited half of Europe, the Jews were 
blamed for it because they were said to have poisoned the wells 
and rivers. A.general massacre took place, in spite of the remon- 
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strances of princes, magistrates, bishops, and the Pope himself. 
In the south of Germany and in Switzerland the persecution raged 
with most violence. From Switzerland to Silesia the land was 
drenched with innocent blood, and in some places their residence 
was forbidden. 

In the Netherlands the history of the Jews during the Middle 
Ages was much like that of Germany and the north of France. In 
Flanders they were already living at the time of the Crusaders. In 
the twelfth century they were driven out, but were found there 
again in the fourteenth. In 1370 they were accused of having 
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pierced the holy wafer, an accusation which brought many to the 
stake. In Utrecht the Jews resided till the year 1444. In Holland, 
Zealand, and Friesland many Jews had sought refuge after their 
banishment from France by Philip the Fair. 

Before the end of the tenth century Jews were already found 
at Prague. Boleslaus |. favored them and permitted them to build 
a synagogue. In Poland they existed very early. Under Boleslaus 
V., Duke of Poland (1264), they enjoyed many privileges. His 
great-grandson, King Casimir, showed them still greater favor, out 
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of love, it is said, for Esther, a beautiful Jewess. Synagogues, 
academies, and rabbinal schools have always abounded in Poland. 

In Italy, where Jews have resided from early times in their 
ghettos, the popes generally appeared kindly toward them. Greg- 
ory I., the Great, in the seventh century, proved himself the friend 
of the Jews, but Gregory VII., in the tenth century, was their 
enemy. In other great towns in Italy the position of the Jews va- 
ried. At Leghorn and Venice they met with favor, and so also 
in a less degree at Florence, but in Genoa they were looked upon 
with enmity. In the Kingdom of Naples, where they settled about 
the year 1200, persecutions took place from time to time. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











DEVELOPMENTAL ETHICS” 


BY ANTONIO LLANO. 
[ConcLUDED. ] 
Vv. 


F, passing from the general principles of the doctrine to its prac- 
tical applications, we endeavor to harmonise our ordinary moral 
judgments (whose validity is accepted by Dr. Carus, as by every 
one else) with that law of evolution (whether of “soul” or other) 
from which alone all ethical conceptions can derive their authority 
and legitimacy, we again find ourselves in a labyrinth of perplex- 
ities, escape from which can only be secured by surrendering all 
morality. The evolution of man is not a simple process, a simple 
motion governed by one single force: it is a very complex process, 
a motion whose propelling force is the resultant of many different, 
although concurrent, forces, some acting in one direction, some in 
another, and many of them opposed to one another. From such 
combination human development in general, and ‘‘soul develop- 
ment” in particular, arise; nor could mankind move as it does if 
the combination were not what it is, or if any of the constituent 
components of the resultant force were lacking. Of these compo- 
nents some present themselves in the form of human actions ac- 
companied’ by consciousness; and, since they all have their share 
in the general movement, they must all be regarded as necessary 
factors of development; i. e., all human actions must, whatever 
their nature, be considered, according to the developmental stand- 
ard of goodness, morally good. And to this it will be no scientific 
or logical answer to say, that development would take place faster 
and follow a better path (whatever may be meant by ‘‘better’’), if 
some modes of conduct were omitted, and replaced by opposite 
modes of conduct; for this is to abandon the position that evolu- 


1For the first part of Mr. Llano's article see The Open Court for March 1897. 
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tion, at every moment, can take place only in one direction and at 
one rate of speed, and that it must so take place; and to frame an 
imaginary, subjective standard of what ough to be, instead of pre- 
serving the scientific and objective standard of what zs and mus? 
be. We cannot escape from the logical consequences of universal 
determinism: in whatever direction we turn, the austere and im- 
placable monster of Necessity rises before us, proclaiming, with 
his very silence, that he is the eternal and, therefore, the irrevoc- 
able. He cannot be moved, for he has no heart; nor convinced, 
for he has no brain; he is an automaton made of inflexible material ; 
and if we recognise him as our master, we must be satisfied to watch 
in submissive resignation the everlasting motions of the wonderful 
and awful mechanism. 

The process of evolution itself presupposes the conflict be- 
tween antagonistic forces and tendencies. In the moral world, as 
in the physical world, there is a struggle for existence, if not among 
individuals, at least among what have been termed moral ideals. 
The higher ideals have not been realised except through, and by 
the agency of, the lower ideals; the lower ideals are, therefore, in- 
dispensable, if there is to be any development at all. But by this 
I do not mean to repeat the truism that what was morally good 
yesterday is to-day morally bad: the idea I intend to convey is, 
that, a¢ any given period, the morally good (I now use the word in 
its ordinary sense) cannot usually become better, that is, progress 
(either by gaining in intensity, or by being propagated), unless 
helped in its course by the morally bad ; the consequence being 
that the morally bad, viewed now as a necessary factor of the mor- 
ally good, ceases to be really bad: our judgment must be reversed, 
and we must say that in such cases every action is morally good. 
An illustration will, I hope, make my position perfectly clear. 

The teachings of Jesus of Nazareth are by many, Dr. Carus 
among them, considered as the starting point and the root of all 
modern morality. After the legendary element has been strained 
in the capacious filter of ‘‘Christian scholarship,” and the moral 
residue treated with the powerful chemicals of ‘‘ interpretation,” 
the New Testament is found to contain the highest truths and prin- 
ciples of ethics; and thus the revolution worked by Jesus in the 
whole life of mankind is likened, both for its legitimacy and its im- 
portance, to the astronomical revolution of Copernicus. But it is, 
I believe, allowed by all students of Christian morals that the bare 
precepts of Jesus would have made little impression upon the old. 
Romans and their barbarian conquerors, had they not been accom- 
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panied by those narratives appealing to the imaginational and emo- 
tional parts of our nature,—the stories of his struggling life and his 
patiently borne passion, crowned by his awful death. The best cre- 
dential of his moral code was the seal of martyrdom stamped upon 
it by the heroic sacrifice of Calvary; and had this tragedy never 
been related to the Western World, the precepts of Jesus might 
to-day be slumbering among the utopic vagaries of what the great- 
est of Roman historians described as a superstitious people, who 
distinguished themselves by the odious characteristic of being the 
enemies of human kind. 

What judgment, then, are we to pass upon the persecutors, the 
betrayers, and the executioners of Jesus? He was not an independ- 
ent, self-existing, extra-cosmical personality: but for his'surround- 
ings and the state of the world at the time of his advent, his work 
would have been impossible. His work was not a simple nor an iso- 
lated event: it was, scientifically considered, a complex phenome- 
non, of which his moral teachings were only a factor, some of the 
other factors being the actions of his enemies, his denunciators, and 
his crucifiers. From a naturalistic point of view, Pontius Pilate, 
and Judas Iscariot himself, were component elements of the great 
compound whole, which, operating upon the minds of men, was to 
revolutionise the moral world; their actions were really not ¢heirs: 
they were, so to speak, the instruments of nature, even as Jesus 
himself was the instrument of nature ; and in those actions we must 
see, not the acts of free and independent wills, but the necessary 
operations of the eternal laws of the cosmos, which, for the carry- 
ing on of the evolutionary process, must make use of the martyr 
and the assassin alike, each being as indispensable as the other; 
they both conform to the laws of the cosmos,—they are the laws of 
the cosmos themselves ; they both further the evolution of the race, 
—they are but terms of the sum total of progress; given the actual 
constitution of the universe, progress would be as impossible with- 
out the one or the other, as the existence of a whole without its 
parts. Judged, then, by the standard of development, are they not 
both equally moral, both equally good? It will, perhaps, be argued 
that Jesus himself had reached a higher stage of development, 
while his enemies were yet in a state of relative undevelopment. 
But in this case the question is only one of degree; Jesus, we may 
grant, was Jeter, but they also were good. By what criterion can 
we trace the line of demarcation between the good and the bad? 
Nor can the question be evaded by taking into consideration the 
feelings, the intentions of the actors that took part in the momentous 
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tragedy ; for, apart from the fact that the persecutors of Jesus were 
probably acting in good faith and in obedience to the dictates of 
their ‘‘categoric imperative,” it must be remembered that our crite- 
rion is entirely objective; or, if we take account of the subjective 
element, it must be from an objective point of view; from the point 
of view, namely, of what the consequences of that subjective ele- 
ment must be upon the development of the race. Nor, again, can 
it be said that the objectiveness of our criterion consists, not in 
judging actions by their consequences, but in taking in the objec- 
tive world the necessary data for the direction of our conduct; for 
this would be an ethics of egoism, not of development: the ethics 
of development is an ‘‘ ethics of eternity,’’ embracing the past, the 
present, and the future of the race.! The immediate causes of vol- 
untary human actions are human feelings; and feelings from which 
the evolution of the race results cannot, according to the ‘‘ethics 
of eternity,” be declared bad or immoral. The feelings of Judas 
Iscariot, from which resulted the sacrifice of Calvary, from which 
resulted the adoption of Christianity, from which resulted the ele- 
vation of mankind, have to be accepted as necessary antecedents 
of the alleged redemption, i. e., as necessary factors of moral evo- 
lution; or, to place the subject on its true bearings, as necessary 
factors of cosmical evolution in general; and, as such, those feel- 
ings must be declared good. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the foregoing remarks are 
too far-fetched, and that they come from a misapprehension, or 
even a perversion, of the theory I am criticising ; for it is repeatedly 
stated by Dr. Carus that the elevation of the soul is the test of 
progress, and he says very distinctly that the ‘‘nature of moral 
goodness” ‘‘must be sought in the quality of our ideas and mo- 
tives.”? I shall, therefore, endeavor to present with all candor the 
reply that can be made, from his point of view, to the objections 
I have just adduced. 

Human conduct, it will be said, consists in voluntary move- 
ments made in response to impressions received, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the outer world, and aiming at an adaptation of the or- 
ganism to his environment, especially the social environment. The 
interpretation of those impressions and of the necessary conditions 
of adaptation are forms of consciousness we term judgments. Judg- 
ments, then, are the subjective regulators of conduct; and it is there- 
fore obvious that our actions will be better adapted to their ends 
in proportion as our judgments are more correct, or, as Dr. Carus 


1 Ethical Problem, p. 42. 2 The Monist, I., 4, p. 564. 
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says, in proportion as we approach nearer to truth. It follows that 
the first condition, for a scientific direction of conduct is knowl- 
edge of the objective laws of nature; and the first thing to be in- 
quired into, when a line of conduct is proposed, is, how it will tally 
with those laws, or what its consequences will be, according to 
those laws, as they have been revealed to us by the attentive exam- 
ination of natural phenomena. In this sense, then, it may be said 
that the standard of ethics must be objective: it must be, and can- 
not but be, found in the immutable order of the outer world. The 
law of evolution being a well ascertained fact, we may take it as an 
ethical guide: of conduct which is moulded so as to conform to 
that law, we may say that it is moral ; and of the man whose motives 
correspond with that law, we may say that he is good. By doing 
this we have not exchanged our objective criterion for a subjective 
criterion ; for, although we judge a man by his motives, those mo- 
tives themselves are judged by the higher standard—the law of 
evolution, which, when applied to man, and viewed on its ‘‘spirit- 
ual” side, may with propriety be called the moral law. The con- 
sideration of motives is an indispensable element of moral judg- 
ments, for the simple reason that morality is only predicable of 
thinking beings, the causes of whose actions are motives: were we 
to judge merely by consequences, we should have to speak of 
brutes, trees, and stones, as of moral creatures. Nor is it sufficient 
that a man’s motive should be what is ordinarily called a ‘‘ good 
intention’; for herein comes our objective criterion to inquire 
whether that intention, when carried out, will further the evolution 
of the race ; and, unless his intention comply with this condition, 
it cannot be called good. Such examples, then, as that of Jesus’s 
persecutors, cannot be justified ; for, although these men may have 
acted in good faith, they were ignorant of the true course of hu- 
man development ; they were immoral through their ignorance, or 
at least they were not good men; they may be excusable, but this 
does not make them moral. Furthermore, it has to be admitted 
that we ourselves are liable to form erroneous judgments as to the 
laws of nature, and that some of our actions may be viewed by our 
descendants as we now view the proceedings of the Inquisitors ; 
but this is a necessary, although unfortunate, consequence of the 
limitations of human knowledge: all we can say is that, for ws, 
those actions are morally good to which we are prompted by mo- 
tives that, according to the facts known to us, and to the inter- 
pretation we can give them, we believe to be faithful responses to 
the requirements of the law of human progress. 
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The main objection to this reasoning is the same general ob- 
jection I conceive to be applicable to the whole system—inconsist- 
ency. Development is here presented as the end, the ideal, of 
ethics; as an object whose realisation must be the purpose of moral 
conduct. It must, then, be accepted as the most desirable condi- 
tion, or, in the language of other moralists, the summum bonum. If 
we ask why this is a desirable good, we are answered that ‘‘we 
have to be pleased with the development of our race according to 
the laws of nature,” and that ‘‘those who are displeased might 
just as well commit suicide at once, for they will go to the wall, 
they will disappear from the stage of life. Those alone will survive 
who are pleased with what the laws of nature demand.” Ethics, it 
is added, formulates general rules, based on facts, to ‘‘ assist us in 
doing what we shall after all Aave ¢o do.””} 

Leaving aside the hedonistic spirit of these statements, we 
find them inadequate to explain what they are intended to explain ; 
for, while it is true that science teaches us what we ‘‘ have ¢o”’ do 
under certain circumstances, this ‘‘iave zo” refers to an end de- 
termined in advance; it is what we ‘‘have to” do in order to at- 
tain an object in view. The ethical ought is a conditional must; 
the zf is the sine gua non of ethics, and for this reason all ethical 
structures have to be erected on an assumption of some kind—on 
an if. The foregoing propositions, therefore, are to be understood 
in the sense that we must adapt our means to human develop- 
ment, considered Jeforehand as a desirable end: Jdeforehand, for 
experience teaches us that we can follow a different line, whether 
we ‘‘go to the wall” or not; and, consequently, we fave ¢o follow 
the line of development if we have accepted the idea of development 
as our guide. As the choice between the two apparently possible 
modes of conduct is a subjective operation—a matter of desire— 
our objective criterion only applies, as I have said above, in the 
hypothesis that we have already chosen one form of conduct or the 
other. This criterion, then, does not tell us why one conduct is 
more desirable than the other ; for, although it assures us that by 
following the wrong line we shall ‘‘ go to the wall,” this is simply 
the statement of a possible fact, which leaves us in absolute ig- 
norance as to what is meant by ‘‘ going to the wall,” seeing that in 
many cases the immoral man attains /7s end. As to the highly 
praised and so oft repeated criterion of facts and laws of nature 
and the development of the soul in the direction of truth, it may 
be said that it amounts to but a useful and necessary tool, as use- 


1 The Monist,1., 4, pp. 553, 554, and VI, 4, p. 589. 
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ful to the malefactor as to the saint—indeed, more useful to the 
malefactor. 

Development, then, is to be accepted as an end in and by 
itself, to be striven after for its own sake, and for its sake alone. 
Its desirability cannot be established (even if this were logical) by 
an absolute must, for experience shows that we can, and often do, 
move counter to development; nor justified by reference to any 
other end or standard, for, in this case, that other end would be ¢he 
standard. Such efforts at justification as that immoral conduct 
‘will lead to certain ruin,”! and the like, are either a begging of 
the question or a surrender of the criterion. We arrive thus at an 
ultimate postulate, which must be assumed as a fact not susceptible 
of demonstration ; the postulate, namely, that development is the 
most desirable object, and, as such, the summum bonum. And here 
we are confronted by a notorious contradiction ; for, while Dr. Carus 
declares that ‘‘ethics should not start from any assumptions,”’? his 
system cannot be built except on the assumption (assumption, as 
being a matter of subjectivity) that development is desirable in and 
by itself. To say that development consists in agreement with 
facts, or in an approximation to truth, may be a definition of what 
development is, but its desirability remains an ultimate postulate— 
an ultimate assumption. Even the reduction of progress to ‘‘soul- 
development” is an implicit substitution of subjectivism for objec- 
tivism, an unconscious return to the judging of nature by the stand- 
ard of our feelings. 

Admitting, then, that development is desirable in and by itself, 
and that, besides being desirable, it is actually desired, I shall 
leave other difficulties aside, and pass to the immediate conse- 
quences of the developmental theory, as thus understood (I almost 
said mis-understood). I shall endeavor to show how the objective 
sub-standard and the ideal standard can be combined, and what the 
results of the combination must be. 

The first condition of our ideal of development is that it should 
be conceived as something possible or capable, of being realised by 
a due application of the laws of nature with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and when, on the application of these laws, we find that 
our end is not attained, we must at once recognise that our ideal was 
such only in the popular sense of the word—that it was a dream ; 
or, scientifically expressed, that we were in error, and that the ob- 
ject of our pursuit was only a logical possibility, conceived by us 


1 Fundamental Problems, p. 198; Ethical Problem, pp. 31-32. 
2 The Monist.1., 4, p. 555. 
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as such through ignorance of some unexpected circumstances 
which make the realisation of the desired end an actual impossi- 
bility ; in other words, we have to remodel our ideal so as to make 
it conform to the actual facts of reality, thus constantly modifying 
our subjective standard by our objective sub-standard, the former 
being mostly formal, the latter experimental. A consequence of 
this is that we cannot judge actions or individuals by their motives ; 
at least, that we are not justified in passing any judgment of moral 
disapprobation. For, motives being themselves a part of our ideal, 
we may conceive and desire a special form of development where 
certain motives exist; but if, by actual observation, we discover 
that those motives do not exist, or that the contrary motives exist, 
and that, furthermore, these are not capable of being changed by any 
means at our disposal, we must conclude that we were reckoning 
without the host; that development does zo/, as a matter of actual 
fact, take account of our supposed motives ; and, as we ‘‘ have ¢o be 
pleased”’ with what really exists, we cannot disapprove of any exist- 
ing motives, whatever they may be. The only feeling we can con- 
sistently experience is one of disappointment at the erroneous- 
ness of our judgments and the frustration of our expectations; but 
all verdict of immorality is out of the question, as the form of de- 
velopment with which we finally ‘have ¢o be pleased” is that form 
which actually takes place, not the form we have in our minds.! 
We may, no doubt, cling to our definition, and say that a moral 
man is one whose motives correspond to our ideal of development ; 
but this definition is nothing but the statement of a logically possi- 
ble fact, and, being stripped of all feeling of praise and blame, 
entirely loses its ethical importance. And it is further evident that, 
with regard to the realisation of our ideal, although we think that 
the ideal can (that is, may) be realised in a certain manner, yet if 
the event—the actual fact—prove that the ideal is realised in a dif- 
ferent manner, we must again confess that our conception of the 
means was inadequate, that the means that nature has employed 
are the on/y possible means, and that, unless we give up the reali- 
sation of the ideal, those means must be regarded with approba- 


1 The words of Antoninus the Philosopher (quoted by Dr. Carus himself) are a very clear state- 
ment of the monistic and determinist views (although the Stoics were not determinists in the 
modern sense of the term): ‘‘All is suitable to me, O Cosmos, that is suitable to thee! Nothing 
that for thee is in due time is for me too early or too late."’ And again: ‘“ There is hardly any- 
thing foreign to any other thing. For things have been co-ordinated, and they combine to form 
one and the same cosmos,’’ Remember also the words of Epictetus: ‘‘If any one go to the bath 
too early, say not that he does wrong, but that he bathes before time. If any one drinks too much 
wine, say not that he does wrong to drink, but that he drinks too much. For, before thou know- 
est what moves him to act, how knowest thou whether he do wrong?”’ 
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tion, or, at least, not with disapprobation. Thus I do not believe 
I have been illogical in my application of the developmental prin- 
ciples (even in the above distorted form) to the actions and men 
connected with the life and death of Jesus. To say that we can 
further or retard the progress of mankind are metaphorical expres- 
sions,! and, if literally taken, they betray an absolute ignorance of 
the difference between the logically possible, based on assumptions, 
and the actually possible, based on reality. There is only one pro- 
-cess of evolution, only one direction and one speed of progress, all 
predetermined from eternity, i. e., contained in the universe as po- 
tentialities that are actualised at definite times and in definite places. 
This is scientific and philosophical fatalism, but not practical fatal- 
ism ; for we are never adsolutely certain of what will take place, 
and, in that uncertainty, we act asif to accomplish what we believe 
may happen; but, should the event disappoint our expectation, 
all we can say is that the event could not be what we believed it 
would be. 

Before closing this part of my discussion, I would call atten- 
tion to some features of the law of development, which, I think, 
will farther strengthen my position. 

The universe, mechanically considered, is an immense (proba- 
bly infinite) system, the fundamental law of whose operations is 
the law of action and reaction. Whatever our ideas of force may 
be, every phenomenon can be described as a reaction, in the sense 
that it is the response of a mode of existence to the action of an- 
other mode of existence. This law, also known as the law of caus- 
ation, operates with equal rigidity (at least we believe so) in the 
region of the intellect and of the emotions,—in the world of knowl- 
edge and in the world of morality; and, just as in the physical 
world it would be unreasonable, nay irrational, to expect an effect 
where the cause was wanting, it would be in the same degree un- 
reasonable and irrational to expect, in the moral world, the rise of 
higher conditions, which can only originate as reactions on lower 
conditions, without the existence of those lower conditions. The 
features of our civilisation of which we so often boast as our glo- 
rious achievements have originated in the antagonism between op- 
posite social forces, opposite tendencies and ideals: liberty has 
been born in oppression, toleration in political and religious des- 
potism ; and, while we may deplore that such should be the law of 


1 Thus Dr. Carus says that, although the soul-development of the race ‘‘ is of a spontaneous 
nature, man can, to a great extent, make or mar his own fate and that of his race.” (Ethical 
Problem, p. 41.) Such expressions, however, coming from so strong a necessitarian as Dr. 
Carus, must be taken in a figurative sense. 
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nature, we must either ‘‘be pleased’’ with it, or blame nature for 
being what it is. Are we, then, to brand the Russian autocrat as 
a perverse fiend, the enemy of his subjects and of mankind? Leav- 
ing aside the fact that his actions ave the immutable laws of the 
cosmos, we must remember that from his tyranny the freedom of 
the Russians will probably be the inevitable consequence, and that, 
without the action of despotism, the reaction of liberty could not 
take effect. And, should it be said that he would be a better man 
if he, of his own free will, granted more rights and gave more se- 
curity to his subjects, and that freedom may exist without previous 
oppression, the answer simply is, that this could zo¢ be so, for the 
all-convincing and unanswerable reason that it 7s mof so; and that, 
as said before, we must not confuse in our judgments the logically 
possible with the actually possible, the actually possible being 
what exists, and what does not exist being impossible.! 


VI. 


Having presented and discussed what I conceive to be the 
most salient inconsistencies of the ethics of development, I shall 
now attempt to trace them to their main psychological sources ; 
sources from which, as will be apparent, all ethical systems have 
sprung, and from which they draw their very life. 

The first source is to be found in the law of conflict between 
feeling and judgment. The nature of this law will be readily seen 
by an illustration. A nervous woman may take the five cartridges 
out of the five chambers of a pistol, count them and hold them in 
her hand ; and yet, if the weapon be pointed at her, she will scream 
with fright, and not improbably faint away. Her judgment, it is 
evident, tells her, beyond all doubt, that it is impossible that any 
harm should come to her from the unloaded weapon; but her 
deeply rooted feelings, organised by heredity, or by association, or 
both, unavoidably impel her to act in opposition to her correct 
judgment. This is a very simple, and, I think, a very plain in- 
stance of the law of conflict. In the higher and more complicated 
forms of conduct a similar phenomenon takes place, which, al- 
though of a more complex character, is yet of the same identical 
nature. Through the combined agencies of heredity and educa- 

1 This view of the possible and impossible was very strongly held by Wyckliffe. According to 
him “ that only is possible which is actual, though men may conceive of many things as possible 
which in fact are not possible.’ ‘‘ Whatever is possible is actual," and therefore God’s power 
and God’s action are identical. This doctrine, as can be easily seen, logically leads, as in fact it 


led Wyckliffe, to absolute fatalism and predestination. (See Neander’s History of the Church, 
Vol. V., pp. 166-8, Torrey’s translation, Boston, 1871.) 
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tion we find ourselves possessed of certain feelings (what the orig- 
inal source of those feelings was matters not for our present pur- 
pose), which, invariably aroused whenever certain circumstances 
concur, prompt us to follow, or at least approve, certain lines of 
conduct, and to shun, or at least disapprove, certain other lines of 
conduct. When, however, we endeavor to rationalise our conduct, 
to give a reason for our actions, one of two things will happen :— 
either we take our feelings as our starting-point and criterion, in 
which case our theory may finally come in conflict with ascertained 
truths or other accepted theories, but not, if logically developed, 
with the given feelings themselves; or we may start from other 
phenomena, both objective and subjective, and in this case it may 
happen that the logical consequences of our theory will come in 
conflict with the feelings in question, by establishing facts which, 
according to our experience, must give rise to opposite feelings. In 
the latter case we find ourselves involved in the perplexities of con- 
tradiction ; for, while it was our purpose to give a reason for our 
conduct, which we take for granted is reasonable (not being able, 
owing to the complexity of the case, to detect our error as easily 
as in the example of the woman given above), we arrive at the op- 
posite conduct, or at the opposite feeling, as the only one that is 
really reasonable, or rational; and as we still persist in believing 
that our habitual feelings are defensible on rational grounds, simply 
because we cannot help feeling and obeying them, we undertake to 
frame a theory of reconciliation, which cannot fail to be character- 
ised by its inconsistency, 

This, I should venture to say, accounts for the lack of logic 
discoverable in naturalistic systems of ethics. For, so long as the 
so-called moral ideals are adhered to, and the feelings of moral ap- 
probation and disapprobation are held to be justifiable on scientific 
principles, the determinist element of monism, and of naturalism 
generally, must be partially surrendered ; the necessary result being 
a crippled and vulnerable system, easily accessible through the 
breaches made by the admissions of its own advocates. There is 
only one logic consistent with determinism—the inflexible and im- 
placable logic of Spinoza ;! and the only conclusion that that logic 
warrants is, that there are no such things as right and wrong ; or, 
if the word right be permissible, that everything is right. The an- 
tagonism between this conclusion and our inherited feelings ac- 


11am not, however, ignorant of the fact that in Spinoza himself we may often detect serious 
inconsistencies, traceable, I think, to the general source of error in these matters—the law of 
conflict. But, as a rule, he accepts the consequences of his thoroughgoing necessitarianism. 
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counts, as I have said, for the conciliatory theory of ethics I have 
been analysing in the course of this essay. The antagonism is so 
great, and even so shocking, that we recoil in horror when con- 
fronted by the bare corollaries of our fundamental propositions ; we 
naturally and unconsciously distort the rules of logic, and finally 
convince ourselves that there is no such antagonism, but that, on 
the contrary, the postulates of determinism are the most solid foun- 
dation on which the current, subjective morality can rest. Of our 
feelings, which are only one part of our general interests, it may be 
said what Bentham says of personal interest in general: they do 
not ‘‘attack men’s integrity in front, but undermine it,” by strongly 
directing attention to whatever conforms to them, and diverting it 
from whatever conflicts with them. They form an unconscious bias 
(unconscious, as it is not apprehended as such) which it is difficult 
to eradicate.} 

The second source of error is of kindred nature with the first, 
and consists in the habit (due, no doubt, to the limitations of the 
human understanding) of conceiving phenomena as related to their 
immediate causes only ; whereby we disconnect these causes from 
their necessary accompaniments and antecedents, and regard them, 
in a certain measure, as independent facts and first causes, instead 
of secondary and component causes, in themselves dependent upon 
other causes and determinant circumstances. This mode of con- 
ception is indeed valid, under certain limitations, and even un- 
avoidable for practical purposes, provided we do not fall into the 
error of extending it beyond its proper boundaries. Thus Spinoza 
says that we may with propriety speak of some things as depending 
upon man’s pleasure, although man’s will is not free; because, in 
the first place, man is a part of nature, and whatever he does is 
done by nature ¢hrough him ; and, in the second place, because 
‘¢we must define and explain things by their immediate causes.”? 
In the impossibility of embracing in consciousness, by an intellect- 
ual act, the infinite series of causes and effects constituting cos- 
mical existence, we are compelled to abstract the subjects of our 
inquiry from the total integral of which they are but differential 


1Bentham, Deontology, Vol, 11., Chap. iii., p. 139 (Bowring’s edit., 1834). It is a well-known 
fact that, as Mr. Lecky remarks, we always gravitate towards that intellectual system which is 
more in accordance with our emotional nature. ‘Every moral disposition brings with it an in- 
tellectual bias which exercises a great and often a controlling influence upon the most earnest 
inquirer." (European Morals, Vol. I1., Chap. iv., p. 192, Appleton, 1889). I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to refer to an essay in The Philosophical Review (V., 4, July, 1896), where I have discussed 
this subject at somewhat greater length. 


2Spinoza, Traité théologico-politique, Chap. vi, (in Zuvres, translated by Saisset, t. II., pp, 
71-72). 
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terms ; and by thus breaking the continuity of nature, or rather, by 
thus studying nature in a discontinuous manner (what we inevit- 
ably have to do), we are liable to commit the error, unfortunately 
so common, of objectifying our subjective states, and believing that 
discontinuity exists not in our conceptions only, but in nature as 
well. Moreover, where the connexion between one of the second- 
ary or immediate causes with which we have to deal and the rest 
of natural phenomena is not easily or accurately discoverable, the 
tendency to make of the disconnexion an objective reality grows in 
proportion, and this again engenders the belief (we might say the 
feeling) that those immediate causes are independent causes, which 
may either agree or disagree with the rest of reality we designate 
by the name of nature. For obvious reasons, this erroneous habit 
is particularly exhibited in our judgments relating to human con- 
duct, whose springs are to us generally unknown (an ignorance 
lying, as showed by Spinoza, at the root of the illusory belief in the 
freedom and autonomy of the will) ; and, although we may correct 
our judgments and plainly recognise our error, the error, having 
been organised as a habit, continues, as in the case of the moral 
feelings, to be our unconscious guide, and to vitiate our argu- 
ments ; it makes us forget, in our usual ratiocinations, that we have 
changed our premises, our fundamental principles, and leads us 
into the belief that the old conclusions and ideas are still legit- 
imate. It is, indeed, a curious fact to notice that, as a general 
rule, it does not occur to our philosophers that, the whole founda- 
tion of philosophy having been relaid, all human conceptions must 
be radically changed: they prefer to accept the current concep- 
tions, accusing our predecessors of having been poor logicians, who 
had the most wonderful gift of deriving right conclusions from 
wrong premises. 

A very striking illustration of the habit referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is presented by the writings of Dr. Carus. I 
have already called attention (indeed, attention has been called to 
this for several hundred years) to the inconsistency and incongruity 
in saying that we are natural phenomena, and affirming, at the 
same time, that we can, or may, oppose or follow, disagree with or 
conform to, natural phenomena. Expressions of this kind may, no 
doubt, be used metaphorically ; but Dr. Carus seems to take them 
in a literal sense, and make of such propositions the very founda- 
tions of his ethics. One of the most important definitions with 
which he sets forth ; one which he constantly reasserts, in one form 
or another, is, as I have had occasion to notice, that ‘‘ individuals 
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are moral in so far as they conform with the cosmos, in so far as 
they decome one with the All,” and immoral in so far ‘‘as their con- 
duct does wot agree” with the laws of the universe.! And, in order 
to exculpate his ‘‘God” (i. e., the ‘‘cosmos’’) from the everlasting 
accusation of being responsible for the evil existing in the world, 
Dr. Carus (although he might have given an irrefutable answer by 
saying that an unconscious cosmos can be neither responsible nor 
irresponsible) says: ‘‘ The constitution of the universe is such that 
we reap as we have sown. When we say ‘we’ it is understood 
that it means not our present individualised existence only, but our 
entire Karma, past, present, and future. It includes all the causes 
of our being. . . . Thus it becomes apparent that not God is guilty 
of the evil conditions of our state of being, but we ourselves.” 

I need not insist on the contradictory nature of such state- 
ments, when compared with the first principles of the monistic phi- 
losophy ; on the presentation of man as different from nature, or, 
in the words of Spinoza, as an empire within another empire. The 
contradiction itself is, I think, sufficiently obvious ; while the cause 
of it, its psychological source, I hope to have made clear. I can- 
not, however, abstain from referring to the candid answer given to 
the embarrassing question of the origin of evil by one of the great- 
est expounders of monism—Spinoza himself. 

Good and evil, perfection and imperfection, he says, are not 
external conditions inhering in the objects of nature: they are 
modes of thought, abstractions used for the purpose of comparison. 
Of a work of human art we say it is more or less perfect according 
as it is more or less adapted to the purposes for which it was de- 
signed byman. Through our repeated experiences we arrive at the 
conception of certain conditions that must be fulfilled in order to 
accomplish a proposed end in the best possible manner; and this 
end, as represented in consciousness before it is realised, is an ideal 
to which the object to be attained must conform, and a deviation 
from which we consider an imperfection. This, however, always 
presupposes an end in view, a purpose; but of an object which is 
made for no end or purpose we cannot say that it is either perfect 
or imperfect, there being no term of comparison. Once, therefore, 
we have discarded the idea that there is an intelligent design in 
universal phenomena, the problem of whether things be perfect or 
imperfect, in their relations to the whole cosmos, becomes entirely 
unmeaning ; and our endeavors to give it a meaning are based 


1 Fundamental Problems, pp. 208, 315, 321. The italics are mine, 
2 The Monist, Vol. 1V., 3, p. 413: ‘‘ Ethics and Cosmic Order.”’ 
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‘¢rather on a prejudice than on a true knowledge of nature”; on 
the prejudice, namely, that nature aims at the attainment of special 
ends.!_ As to the origin of good and evil, they have, no doubt, as 
all else, their source, their cause, in the very essence of God ; they 
are, however, subjective states existing only in our minds, but 
which, considered in relation to God, have no significance, in the 
sense of antagonistic realities. Right and wrong are equally indif- 
ferent to God, since they represent emotional conditions of joy and 
grief, of which God is not capable; and it is only in a figurative 
sense that we can say we disagree with God or sin against God.? 
Among the causes to which the inconsistency of developmental 
ethics is traceable might also be mentioned the belief in the free- 
dom of the will, which, although rejected in principle, has left pro- 
found marks even in the minds of the most thorough-going deter- 
minists. This important subject, however, would compel me to 
extend this article beyond the space at my command. The reader, 
I think, will have no difficulty in applying the principles of the last 
paragraphs to the unconscious survival of the free-will philosophy. 


1Spinoza, Ethics, Pt. IV., Introduction; also, Lettre & Blyenbergh (in Cuvres, t. Il., pp 
402-404). 
2 Lettre a Blyenbergh (in Guvres, t. II., pp. 395-397). 





IS ETHICS POSSIBLE? 


IN REPLY TO MR. ANTONIO LLANO. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A NTONIO LLANO, a philosopher of very outspoken views, 
L has made his mark both as an author and an editor. His 
monthly magazine, Z/ Pensamiento Contempordneo, which was de- 
voted to philosophy, history, and science, contained Spanish trans- 
lations of articles by the most noted men of our time, Tyndall, 
Maudsley, Huxley, Sayce, Wallace, G. J. Romanes, Spencer, 


Crispi, Andrew D. White, John Stallo, F. Max Miller, Mivart, 
Prince Kropotkin, Ingersoll, and others; and Mr. Llano’s own 
books deal with philosophical, ethical, and religio-philosophical 
problems.! I am glad that a man of Mr. Llano’s calibre takes an 
interest in the philosophy of Zhe Open Court and The Monist, but 
regret to see that in his attempts at being consistent, he becomes 
one-sided, and that through following his one-sided line of thought 
he is not aware of the inconsistencies to which his aspiration of 
being rigidly logical leads him. 

Mr. Llano claims to be a consistent Spinozist, and his Spino- 
zism is more Spinozistic than that of Spinoza himself. He be- 
lieves in absolute determinism which, in his opinion, is identical 
wjth fatalism, involving a surrender of both the freedom of will 
and of morality. In his philosophy there is no room for ‘‘ the 
possible.’’ Logical possibility is based upon assumptions and ac- 
tual possibility is limited to reality. Everything not real is impos- 
sible, for the course of the world’s evolution is predetermined in 
its minutest details. Ethics is therefore built upon a fallacy: the 
ought presupposes the can, but there is only the must. ‘A scoun- 
drel is as necessarily a scoundrel as a horse is a horse.” From 


1 El Cristianismo ante La Filosofia, La Moral y La Historia, 
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this standpoint, which is a most rigid fatalism, Mr. Llano charges 
me with inconsistency, which, as he declares, is due to a conflict be- 
tween feeling and judgment. If I were not biassed by heredity and 
tradition, I should see that there are no such things as right and 
wrong and that my system of ethics is built upon an assumption. 
In reply I shall briefly state my reasons for believing in ethics and 
in the reality of the moral ought. 

Let us first recapitulate the problem of free will, for here the 
root of our difference lies. 

Freedom of will is a condition in which a man can do as he 
pleases, and it is a matter of course that in such a case he will ne- 
cessarily act according to his character. Is that incompatible with 
determinism? Not at all! If the wills of certain people are free, 
an honest man will unhesitatingly resist temptation, while a thief 
under the very same conditions will steal. All actions, which result 
from the specific character of a man, are actions of his own and of 
his free will; and yet they are performed with necessity according 
to the irrefragable law of cause and effect. 

It may be that Mr. Llano will object to this definition of free 
will, because he defines free will as a will that is not determined at 
all. To which objection I reply that I, too, reject that kind of free 
will; but I submit that a will which is not determined at all, not 
even by its own nature, ‘is not a free will, but pure haphazard. 
Such a conception of free will is nonsensical; and, in addition, 
such a kind of free will, if it existed, far from being an indispensa- 
ble condition of ethics, would make all ethics futile. What would 
be the use of trying to influence men by preaching ethics and by 
building up character if a man’s decisions were not determined by 
his character ? 

Mr. Llano has the right to propose for his own philosophy any 
definition of free will he likes ; but if he wishes to understand me, 
he must at least for the time being accept my definition, which re- 
gards that will as free which enjoys the liberty of acting according 
to its own nature. 

If this definition of free will be granted, it will be readily seen 
that freedom permeates nature in all its domains. When zinc is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid (HCl), the acid is decomposed, its 
chlorine unites with the zinc, forming chloride of zinc (ZnCl), 
whilst its hydrogen escapes in a gaseous form. The elements 
act in strict agreement with their nature, but not because there 
is a power that forces them to combine and separate. If the zinc 
were endowed with consciousness and speech, it would say, ‘‘I like 
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to join the chlorine”; and the chlorine would avow, ‘Zinc is pre- 
ferable to hydrogen.” It is possible that the hydrogen would feel 
the smart of a jilted lover; but, then, it mixes with the air and is 
quickly comforted, for it will soon find another consort. 

While it is a stretch of imagination to impute human senti- 
ments to the chemical elements, there are, nevertheless, certain 
analogies between psychical and non-psychical phenomena, and 
the most obvious resemblance consists in the difference of primary 
and secondary movements. Primary movements have their ground 
in a quality of the moving thing, as the falling stone and the com- 
bination of oxygen with carbon into carbonic acid in the flame, etc. 
Secondary movements are due to push or pull, which is an exter- 
nal influence or impulse, as the stone thrown up and the cart drawn 
by a horse. Primary movements are acts of liberty, secondary 
movements are acts performed under constraint against the nature 
of the moving bodies. The needle of a magnet points toward the 
north spontaneously, for it is the nature of magnetised iron to ad- 
just its position in conformity to the magnetic currents of the earth ; 
but if the needle be pushed aside and is turned toward the south 
it suffers violence ; and if it could feel its condition and express it 
in words, it would complain of compulsion. 

So long as the character of a thing remains the same its pri- 
mary motions will be the same under the same conditions ; and if 
the character be changed, as for instance by magnetising a piece of 
iron, its behavior will change accordingly. 

Mr. Llano is apparently under the illusion, which is very com- 
mon among philosophers, that the laws of nature are metaphysical 
entities, and he believes that to them is given dominion over all 
things in heaven and on earth. Thus the cosmic order which is con- 
stituted by their harmony does not appear to him grand and beau- 
tiful, but awful and oppressive. He says: 


‘In whatever direction we turn, the austere and implacable monster of Neces- 
sity rises before us, proclaiming, by his very silence, that he is the eternal and, 
therefore, the irrevocable. He cannot be moved, for he has no heart; nor con- 
vinced, for he has no brain; he is an automaton made of inflexible material; and 
if we recognise him as our master, we must be satisfied to watch in submissive res- 
ignation the everlasting motions of the wonderful and awful mechanism.” 


Natural laws are not tyrants; they are not powers which dom- 
inate over things and creatures; the laws of nature are formulas 
which describe the actions of objects according to their nature so 
as to make it possible to foredetermine the results of given condi- 
tions. Determinism does not mean that the various things are com- 
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pelled by an external force ; it means that there is stability and reg- 
ularity in nature. Thus the law of gravitation is only a compre- 
hensive statement of the actions of gravitating bodies. The stone 
does not fall to the ground at the bidding of Newton’s formula, but 
on account of its own gravity. 

Mr. Llano’s monster of Necessity is the child of an antiquated 
metaphysicism; it is bred in the close air of the philosopher’s 
study, and will never be believed by those who feel the thrill of 
real life in their hearts. But suppose he could infuse this idea into 
the artist, the inventor, the poet, the man who dares to do and to 
achieve, would it not quench the fire of their youth? Would they 
not turn away in submissive resignation from their own aspirations 
at the thought that whatever happens takes place according to irre- 
vocable laws: that Moloch Necessity is everything ; we are noth- 
ing but tools in his hands? 

Necessity has two meanings: (1) inevitableness or determin- 
ableness, meaning that which unfailingly will be,! and (2) compul- 
sion, a condition by which something is forced or compelled to 
act in a certain way by some external power. If necessity is to 
be identified with compulsion we had better abandon determin- 
ism as a superstition which is as untrue in theory as it is baneful 
in practical life, and speak simply of the describableness of the 
course of future events in the measure of our knowledge of the na- 
ture of things. 

That every single particle of the world is ensouled with free- 
dom, that it acts differently under different conditions, but always ac- 
cording to its nature, is an important truth which we should never 
lose sight of ; but its true significance increases with the unfoldment 
of organised life. With the appearance of consciousness the pow- 
ers of nature reach a higher stage of freedom having new poten- 
tialities ; and, choice having been made possible, right and wrong, 
goodness and badness, virtue and vice are introduced. That in- 
difference of all actions of which Mr. Llano speaks does not exist 
in the world of conscious life. With cognition, necessarily the pos- 
sibility of error originates, and thus when the blind impulses of in- 
organic nature rise into the realm of conscious aspiration we have 
sin and righteousness. 

Mr. Llano is under a radical misapprehension of facts when he 
claims that between the action of Jesus and Judas Iscariot there is 
no difference of kind but ‘‘only of degree,” because the immoral is 


1 The word is composed of #e, the negation, and of a derivative from cedere, to go away, Signi- 
fying that which will not disappear, that which will stay. 
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in his opinion merely ‘‘a state of relative undevelopment.” We 
might as well say that there is no error in the world, for error is 
merely a state of less developed truth; that there is no missing an 
aim, for missing is simply a state of not yet having reached a place. 
Failures and mistakes, however, do not originate by mere differ- 
ences of degree; they are instances of following a wrong direc- 
tion. Evil, error, vice, sin, are not merely negative quantities ; 
they are positive factors as much as virtues, knowledge, and noble 
achievements. If I say 2+2=5 and act accordingly, it is not merely 
a not-yet-completed but a wrong computation. 

While it is quite true that a criminal is the product of condi- 
tions and can to that extent as little help being a criminal as a 
horse can help being a horse, it is not true that for that reason the 
distinction between badness and goodness ceases. A diamond can 
help being a diamond as little as glass can help being glass, but for 
that reason a piece of glass is not of the same value as a diamond. 

To understand how a criminal has become a criminal will no 
doubt make those who judge his deeds considerate and compas- 
sionate, but it will be no argument for looking upon him as a 
saint or letting his crimes go unrebuked. On the other hand, a 
genius has no reason for boasting. He, too, is the product of con- 
ditions. The doctrine that we are by God’s grace what we are has 
acquired a new sense in the light of scientific considerations. ! 

The scientific view taken of crime and virtue is the begin- 
ning of a new era in mankind, which was anticipated in the East 
by Buddha and in the West by Christ. Our judiciary is not as 
yet administered from the Buddhist-Christian point of view, but 
follows the principle of retaliation. Instead of treating crime as a 
disease, we punish crime. Instead of educating the criminal and 
creating conditions under which the disease of immorality will be 
cured we torture him, well knowing that this method has the ten- 
dency of ruining him altogether. The times, however, are chang- 
ing now. Our penal code is slowly being adapted to the new 
world-conception, and the criminal condemned to die is no longer 
tortured as in former centuries, but executed with as little pain as 
possible. 


1 Buddhism speaks of the time of grace in somewhat the same sense as Christianity. When 
we receive instruction that is beneficial and leads us on the path of salvation to Nirvana it is 
no merit of ours, but a grace that is offered us, as we read in the Jataka tales: 


‘If in this present time of Grace 
You fail to reach the happy state, 
Long will you suffer deep remorse.” 
—Trans. by T. W. Rhys Davids, p. 157. 
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It is true, as Mr. Llano says, that ‘‘we are natural phenom- 
ena”; but we are not blind or unconscious things; we are sentient 
beings. Sentiency and corporeal objectivity are two abstractions 
representing different qualities of the same reality. As such they 
are radically distinct but not separate. Every subjective feeling is 
the psychical aspect of a cerebral commotion; and as every cere- 
bral commotion possesses a definite form, so every feeling is dis- 
tinct in kind. The objectivity of the world can thus, according to 
the varying forms of objects, be impressed upon the subjectivity of 
sentient organisms, and a sight-sensation of a definite form grows 
by repetition to represent the object that causes it. The sub- 
jectivity of the human soul is practically a comprehensive inven- 
tory of the surrounding world and its relations, serving as a guide 
through life or as a means of adaptation to conditions. In other 
words, the form of subjectivity is the product of objective influ- 
ences. 

The things of the inorganic world act according to their nature 
and so do living animal organisms. But the nature of living animal 
organisms does not consist of purely mechanical or chemical prop- 
erties ; they exhibit a new feature, which is called mentality or the 
representative value of feelings. The animal mind is determined 
in its actions by ideas and not by pull or push or chemical affinity. 

Now it is the appearance of consciousness in the cosmic evo- 
lution which renders ethics possible. A thinking being is not like 
a stone; it does not follow the first impulse; a thinking being de- 
liberates before it acts, and comes at last to a decision which is ex- 
ecuted. This is a higher phase of freedom, for it adds the possi- 
bility of choice, and man, the animal of abstract thought, can form 
ideals of a state of things, not as it is, but as it ought to be. 

Mr. Llano will make an objection here. He will say that in 
the realm of the soul the same determinism obtains that rules in 
the domain of purely physical phenomena. Now I grant that psy- 
chical phenomena are as much determined as physical phenomena ; 
but here as there we are confronted with freedom. There is only 
this difference, that that which determines the decision of a man is 
his character. Ideas are the factors and the responsiveness of ideas 
consists of other qualities than mechanical push and chemical affin- 
ity. Itis true that the strongest idea will prevail over weaker ideas, 
but the strength of ideas cannot be measured in foot-pounds. The 
strength of ideas depends upon various other factors, among which 
the conviction of their truth is perhaps the most important one. 

The appearance of the soul is not a break in nature, but the 
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product of a natural evolution. That the continuity from the form- 
ation of crystals to the aspirations of human beings is uninterrupted 
is not an evidence of man’s degradation, but on the contrary it 
proves that the world as a whole is more than a haphazard con- 
glomeration of matter in motion. There is a teleoarchy! of some 
kind—a cosmic order which prompts aspirations in a definite direc- 
tion. This teleoarchy works blindly in the lower spheres of nature 
and acquires consciousness in man. Man is himself a natural phe- 
nomenon ; but he is a phenomenon in which the eternal conditions 
of being can be reflected. Thus the transient can become a mirror 
that pictures the immutable; the particular can comprehend the 
universal; that which is conditional can grasp its own conditions 
and trace them back to the unconditioned order of existence. 

The old supernaturalism which assumes that some extramun- 
dane personality, power, or entity enters into the natural world by 
a break of the cosmic order, has become untenable; but for that 
reason we need not deny the existence of the moral tendencies that 
manifest themselves in the world-process. We propose a new su- 
pernaturalism, which believes that the potentialities of a sursum, 
of an aspiration to rise higher, are contained in the natural. Man 
forms a higher empire in nature which is above the physical. It is 
true that obedience to the law that conditions man’s evolution con- 
stitutes morality, but the highest morality imaginable is a state of 
mind in which man’s sentiments have become an incarnation of 
the world-order. The man who is obedient to the laws of morality 
still feels himself the subject or slave of a power which he appre- 
hends to be stronger than himself. But he can so love justice, 
righteousness, kindness, charity, that his whole nature is deter- 
mined by these qualities. He can become an incarnation of these 
aspirations, so as to be identified with them. That is the state of 
heart which characterised the Buddha ideal of the Buddhists, and 
that is the gist of the ethics preached by Christ. There is no longer 
any need of requesting obedience to the moral law of a man whose 
sentiments are aglow with it and whose will is bent on realising it. 

According to Mr. Llano, every man is the product of condi- 
tions, and we are what we are by necessity; therefore, the must 
governs us, and there is no sense in speaking of the ought. The 
premise is true, the conclusion is wrong. Mr. Llano forgets that 

1The old teleology, whose workings are extraneous, is wrong; the world has not been de- 
signed like a watch; there is not a demiurge who in the fashion of a human artifex constructed 
the universe. But there is an intrinsic teleoarchy, an orderly arrangement of the actions that 


take place in the world, the nature of which is most obviously apparent in the harmony of math- 
ematics. 
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the ought, the ideal, by which a man allows himself to be guided, 
is also a factor and, indeed, a most important factor among the de- 
termining causes. One of the conditions that make a man is his 
own thought. A man who cherishes the idea of his responsibility 
will act differently from the man who imagines that he is irrespon- 
sible. The idea that we are unfree, that we are products of chance 
and helplessly doomed to be determined by conditions, is oppres- 
sive (as Mr. Llano’s case proves), while the thought of our respon- 
sibility gives strength and rouses us to vigorous action. The man 
inspired with the idea of responsibility will investigate and try to 
learn, the man who thinks he is unfree will be indifferent and pas- 
sive. Considering the importance of ideas, as the determining fac- 
tors of man’s actions, is it not necessary to devote a special study 
to the subject for the sake of distinguishing between wholesome 
and injurious ideas? 

In ethics we ask which ideas are wholesome and which injuri- 
ous, and the answer in brief is that the truth is wholesome and un- 
truth injurious. There is no need here of entering into details, for 
the question has been discussed repeatedly, and we shall emphasise 
the fact only that truth does not mean mere correctness of knowl- 
edge but also and mainly truthfulness of heart. 

Ethics would be futile if man’s action did not depend upon his 
beliefs and habits. Since his beliefs and habits are the main deter- 
minant factors of his fate for his own personal good as well as that 
of the whole race, ethics is as necessary for human conduct in gen- 
eral as mechanics is indispensable for mechanical engineering. 
Indeed, ethics belongs to the necessities of life, it is the bread of 
life, and a wrong ethics is not less injurious than poison that is 
used for food. 

Mr. Llano declares that ‘‘the ethical ought is erected on an 
assumption of some kind,—on an if.” Ethics has sense only for 
him who desires to attain the aim and end of ethical aspirations, 
not for him who has other ends, or no end at all. 

This same objection was made to ethics as a science years ago 
from another standpoint. Mr. Salter in defence of intuitionist 
ethics granted that a scientific inquiry into facts may teach moral- 
ity to him who longs for truth and for a life of truth, ‘‘but,” says 
he, ‘‘the fact is that we may desire other things.” 

My answer to Mr. Llano is the same as it was to Mr. Salter. 
‘‘The ultimate question of ethics is not, what we desire but what és 
desired of us.” 

When we want to have truth, we must drop our personal likes 
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and dislikes. Exact science eliminates the subjective and aims at 
a purely objective statement of facts. He who wants to think cor- 
rectly must leave aside the /’s and the me’s. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the intrusion of self is always the main source of error. 

While it is wise to drop all /’s and me’s, we grant that the 
world is full of them, and we must take their presence into consid- 
eration. And who can deny that the thwarted endeavors of self- 
willed men teach us a most impressive lesson? 

The man who desires pleasures and does not stop to think 
what is desired of him, may have, for a time at least, pleasures; but 
then he must take all the consequences of his actions. The man 
who delights in crime may actually commit crime, but the evils that 
result from crime will come not only upon those against whom he 
trespasses, but finally upon himself also. A truly scientific ethics 
knows of no assumptions; it gives information as to the conse- 
quences of deeds; and the sufferings of life, including the final dis- 
solution of ourselves in death, set us to thinking how we can es- 
cape evil. Here the answers may be many, but there is one only 
which I deem to be right, it is the answer of Buddha and of Christ, 
both being practically the same, and these injunctions are substan- 
tially the same that are taught by the ethics of science. According 
to Buddha it is the eightfold noble path of righteousness that leads 
to salvation, implying an extermination of all selfishness, hatred, 
and passion, which are the three roots of all evil. And Christ says: 

“‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another” (John, 13, 
34), and, ‘‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse you” (Matth., 5, 44, and 
Luke, 6, 35). 

There is a time in the cosmic evolution when consciousness 
originates; and there is again a time when the idea of self in its 
full contrast to the not-self dawns upon consciousness. But then 
again comes a time when the relation of the self to the whole be- 
gins to be understood. That is the origin of ethics, and that is the 
meaning when people become anxious about themselves, about 
their soul, about their fate and the destiny of their lifework after 
death. Then such questions are asked, What shall I do to enter 
life eternal? These aspirations are a transition which lead from 
the question, ‘‘What do I desire?” to the other question, ‘‘ What 
is desired of me?” There is no assumption whatever in scientific 
ethics. He who does not ask the question, ‘‘ What is desired of 
me?” will remain stagnant at a certain phase of his evolution and 
will reap the consequences of his thoughtlessness. He is compar- 
able to the anthropoid who does not want to become man. He will 
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either remain what he is, if that be possible, or share the fate of 
the unprogressive anthropoid: his name will be blotted out from 
the book of life. 

There is this peculiarity about ethics, that there are many 
roads leading to it. The man who longs for happiness will find 
that there is no absolute happiness possible, and the best thing he 
can do is to drop altogether his hankering after pleasures and 
lead a moral life. On this basis a hedonistic ethics is possible. A 
man who is egotistic and ambitious will find that there is no success 
in life possible except he surrender his vanity. And on this basis 
an ethics of egotism can be erected. All these different methods, 
insufficient though they may be, lead practically to the same con- 
clusion, pointing beyond the self of man and teaching him to seek 
a purpose higher than his limited life and individuality. 

The new solution of the problem of self (which in detail has 
been explained elsewhere) brings about a radical change of attitude, 
for upon the proper solution of the psychological problem all other 
problems of philosophy, religion, and ethics depend. The new 
conception of self destroys the illusion of the limitedness and nar- 
rowness of self as held by the psychologists of the old school, and 
shows us the human soul as the divine incarnation of the eternal 
prototype of rationality and moral endeavor, revealing both its 
whence in the past and its whither in the future. 

The self in the old sense is destroyed and with it the vanity of 
all selfishness. But there is a new self which takes the place of the 
old limited self; and the new self is infinite in its potentiality, for 
the new self identifies itself with the eternal conditions of exist- 
ence. Our eyes are opened, and we discern those subtle influences 
which build up the structure of our soul and are as invisible to the 
uninitiated as for instance the geometrical proportions of the barn 
or the meadow are nonentities to the sheep. 

If it is true, as Master Eckhart says, that man is what he lov- 
eth, the new self is truth incarnate, for it loveth truth above every- 
thing, and consists in the endeavor of living out the truth, realising 
it more and more in comprehension as well as in practical applica- 
tion. The old Adam must go, and the new Adam is a higher man, 
no longer a particular ego but divinity incarnate, no longer an iso- 
lated individual but the universal realised, the ideal that has be- 
come flesh. 

The main ideas underlying the ethics of Christianity are true, 
but the commonly accepted church-dogmas and their interpreta- 
tions are wrong. As useful inventions generally precede scientific 
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comprehension, so the precepts of practical morality were discov- 
ered long before our sages could explain the psychological basis of 
these apparent paradoxes. The Religion of Science is needed be- 
cause science is sufficiently advanced to-day to catch up with re- 
ligion. Religion (practically applied religion, as taught by Lao- 
Tsze, the Buddha, the Prophets, and Christ) was in advance of 
science by more than two millenniums, and it is the science of re- 
ligion or theology that is unprogressive. Not that theology is wrong 
in principle, but it is slow in accomplishing its task. Not that we 
must have less theology or science in religion, but more. Not that 
we must abolish science in religion, but we must perfect it. For 
science (i. e., genuine science, not the one-sided productions of the 
average sciolist) is the comforter that illumines the world and 
brings about the fulfilment, the zAnpaors, so dearly longed for by 
St. John and the early Christians. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Llano discovers the source of what he is pleased to call 
the inconsistencies of Developmental Ethics in ‘‘the law of the 
conflict between feeling and judgment.” He says: 


‘*The nature of this law will be readily seen by an illustration. A nervous 
woman may take the five cartridges out of the five chambers of a pistol, count them 
and hold them in her hand; and yet, if the weapon be pointed at her, she will 
scream with fright, and not improbably faint away. Her judgment, it is evident, 
tells her, beyond all doubt, that it is impossible that any harm should come to her 
from the unloaded weapon; but her deeply rooted feelings, organised by heredity 
or by association, or both, unavoidably impel her to act in opposition to her correct 
judgment.” 


Mr. Llano forgets that sentiments are very important factors 
in the makeup of man’s soul. To disregard our feelings for the 
sake of some logical argument would be as wrong as to be swayed 
by feelings alone without subjecting them to a careful analysis and 
revision. Man’s sentiments are the sediment of an immeasurably 
long chain of experiences, partly inherited, partly personal, and 
are of too great importance to be neglected or to be regarded as 
utterly without foundation. Our sentiments are sometimes more 
reliable than our logical deductions in which we are too apt to omit 
an important factor. Thus, for instance, in the illustration which 
Mr. Llano proposes, we should decidedly object to a behavior such 
as he mentions, and far from blaming the woman who screams 
when an unloaded revolver is pointed at her, we blame the man 
who handles the revolver carelessly. Almost all the accidents that 
happen are due to toying with weapons which were supposed not 
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to be loaded. I know of a case in which two brothers, who have 
great experience with guns, had unloaded a revolver the construc- 
tion of which they investigated, and one pointed it at the other, 
when all of a sudden the revolver went off, and the ball went right 
through the head of the other boy, entering near the nose and com- 
ing out near the ear. The young man, an officer of the militia, as- 
sured me that he could conscientiously declare on oath that to his 
knowledge there could not have been a shot in the revolver. He 
added, ‘‘It was a lesson that I shall never forget.” Fortunately, 
the bullet did not kill his brother, and after several weeks of suffer- 
ing he recovered without any serious injury, leaving only a small 
mark on his face. But not all cases end so happily, and it is advis- 
able for every one to mind sentiments, because they sometimes 
represent the influence of factors overlooked in so-called scientific 
expositions which are seemingly faultless, and, so far as pure logic 


is concerned, unquestionably correct. 
* 


And now in conclusion I may be allowed to discuss briefly a 
point not mentioned by Mr. Llano, which, however, is closely con- 
nected with the subject. 

We understand that ethics as a science is the product of a con- 


tinuous evolution; we know that the religious leaders in the world 
have found the right solution instinctively. As a genius makes an 
important invention, or as a poet finds by inspiration the word that 
thrills thousands of hearts, so the moral teachers of mankind taught 
lessons of highest morality at a time when their truth was so far 
from being scientifically comprehensible that it appeared paradox- 
ical—naturally so, for it is paradoxical from the old standpoint. 

The great unknown inventor of the wheel was not familiar with 
the science of applied mechanics as it is developed in our time, but 
he is one of those that laid the basis of it, and his invention is still 
the corner-stone in that grand edifice. The same is true in ethics of 
him who first proclaimed the law of love and charity. The souls 
of these men are with us to-day, constituting the kingdom that is 
within us. We are the continuance of aspirations that began long 
before we were born. 

Considering the close connexion of the present with the past, 
we prefer reform to rescission and deem a purification of the tradi- 
tional religious conceptions better than abandoning them. It is 
true that the words God, soul, immortality, and religion have be- 
come new; they have become more definite, more exact and less 
mythological, but that is exactly what must be expected. History 
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is a change and a growth. He that sat upon the throne said: 
«¢, ... But behold, I make all things new!” 

I know that at present both the conservatives and the liberals 
look with suspicion upon this method of pouring new wine into old 
bottles, but the time will come when they will understand it. The 
situation may be briefly explained by a simile. There were in for- 
mer times people who believed in mathematics as if it consisted of 
lines and circles and other figures that were living in heaven and 
came down from time to time upon earth in a miraculous way for 
the sake of helping poor mortal man, calculating distances, erect- 
ing buildings, constructing bridges, tunnelling mountains, and other 
feats of engineering. But a schism arose: there were men who de- 
clared that mathematics did not exist at all and that every belief in 
mathematics was a superstition. There was one among them who 
said that mathematical truths (if they deserve the name at all), so 
far from being true, are actually wrong; they are ‘‘purely mental” 
and refer to ‘‘purely imaginary objects.”” He claimed ‘‘ there ex- 
‘¢ist no points without magnitudes ; no lines without breadth, nor 
‘¢ perfectly straight ; no circles with all their radii exactly equal, nor 
‘‘squares with all their angles perfectly right.” Believing that 
‘¢the points, lines, circles, and squares” which the mathematician 
‘¢has in his mind are simple copies of the points, lines, circles, and 
‘¢squares which he has known in his experience,” he claimed that 
the science of mathematics consists of ‘‘assumptions”’ which are 
not only faulty but even ‘‘inconceivable.”” This view was actually 
defended by Mr. John Stuart Mill,' and it characterises most drastic- 
ally and consistently the attitude of all negativism, drawing the ulti- 
mate conclusions of the main tenets of the nominalistic philosophy. 

Such is also the contrast between the parties of the conser- 
vatives and freethinkers. The conservatives believe that God is 
a being; some freethinkers declare that God does not exist at all. 
There is on the one hand a literal belief in a traditional mythology, 
and on the other hand a flat denial of the truths of religion. NowI 
take the liberty to differ from Mr. John Stuart Mill. I believe in 
mathematics, and I believe that the definitions of and theorems 
concerning mathematical lines designate truths which are not only 
real but super-real. I do not believe that they are beings of any 
kind who lead a life of bliss somewhere in heaven; they are not 
corporeal, nor do they possess astral bodies; still less can they be 
said to be metaphysical entities. Nevertheless t!ey are not non- 
existent, for they are the eternal relations that apply to any possi- 


1See John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic, 8th edition, Chapter V., pp. 168, et seq. 
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ble world ; they are absolute truths whose being is indestructible 
and whose existence is the law that conditions the formation of 
every particular existence. 

The same is true of God. The believer in the letter of his 
mythology looks upon the views editorially upheld in Zhe Open 
Court, as atheistic ; and the freethinker criticises them for making 
compromises with superstition. Nevertheless, we are serious in 
saying that the average atheist is wrong in flatly denying the ex- 
istence of God, while the old-fashioned believer is a pagan—that 
is to say, a man who believes in the letter of a myth and has no 
idea of its significance ; he surrenders the substance for the vessel 
in which it is contained ; he loses the reality by holding on to its 
shadow. 

This position is a reconciliation of two contrasts, but it is not a 
compromise. It gives to science what belongs to science, and to 
ethics what belongs to ethics. By making ethics a science applied 
to practical life, it shows us the truth of the old religious ideals in 
a new light; it renders it possible for us to grasp with scientific 
comprehension what our fathers were feeling after, groping in the 
dark for. And this is what we call The Religion of Science. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELISABET NEY. 


We publish in this number, as our frontispiece, a photogravure of Schopen- 
hauer's bust made by Elisabet Ney, a disciple of Rauch, and one of our most prom- 
inent American artists, who, before she came to the United States, acquired an en- 
viable European fame. She has modelled from life the busts of many famous men 
of science, among whom were Humboldt, Jacob Grimm, and Liebig ; of statesmen 
and heroes, among them Bismarck and Garibaldi; of artists, among these Kaul- 
bach and Joachim ; of kings, among these George of Hanover, and a statue of Lud- 
wig II. of Bavaria, now at the celebrated castle of Linderhoff, etc,, etc. While she 
lived at Frankfort in 1859, Schopenhauer had not yet attained to the fame of his 
later years, but Elisabet Ney was interested in the great prophet of pessimism. 
She was well acquainted with his works, and foresaw the influence which the 
grumbling misanthrope would wield over all generations to come. She knew very 
well that he was a woman hater who thought that women could never accomplish 
anything either in science or in the arts. But this only made her find it the more 
attractive and humorous to converse with him and prove to him what women could 
do. Schopenhauer was very much impressed with the young sculptress, and con- 
fessed to friends of his, as seen in many of his printed letters, that she was an ex- 
ception to the rule. While he was sitting to have his bust taken, he was as a rule 
animated and full of interesting gossip, mostly of a philosophical nature. Ina copy 
of his works presented to Elisabet Ney he wrote: ‘‘To my most talented and 
amiable young friend, Miss Elisabet Ney, I donate this copy of a profound and seri- 
ous work."’ The signature which he attached to these words has been photograph- 
ically reproduced, and appears under the frontispiece to this number of 7ze Open 
Court. The great pessimist was more vain than might be suspected in such an 
old grumbler, and he did not care to appear before posterity with a sullen counten- 
ance. Once when a photographer took his picture, it seemed to him a failure on 
account of its grim expression. This might have been very appropriate for a man 
who proclaimed the philosophy of the miserableness of all life, but he objected to 
going down to posterity in that shape. He at once called for a bottle of wine and 
drank it all before having his picture taken a second time. Elisabet Ney is still in 
possession of both these photographs, which are in the shape of daguerreotypes. 
They have faded and are on the verge of disappearing, but Mr. Copelin, and the 
Franklin Engraving Company of Chicago, have, by enlarging and retouching them, 
succeeded in restoring the original forms, from which they have been reduced again 
to their original size. They appear on page 261. 
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The two other pictures on page 261 are taken from photographs in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Lindorme, of Chicago. 

Schopenhauer writes to Assessor von Doss, Munich, March 1, 1860; 

‘‘The sculptress, Elisabet Ney, a grand-niece of Marshal Ney, arrived here 
from Berlin during October, in order to make my bust. She is twenty-four years 
old, very beautiful, and indescribably amiable. She works by herself in a room 
that belongs to my present residence, which is much larger and prettier than the 
old one. Almost every day for several weeks she had her dinner ordered from a res- 
taurant which is situated in my house, and joined me in the afternoon at my cof- 
fee when I returned home. Several times she has gone with me on a walk along 
the Main. We harmonise wonderfully. My bust has been exhibited for fourteen 
days, and everybody thinks that it is extremely like me and beautifully chiselled. 
It is intended to be taken to Berlin, where copies of it are to be made and sold. 
At Christmas Miss Ney intended to be in Berlin, whither she goes via Hanover, 
where she is engaged to make the king's bust in marble. My bust has been ordered 
sent to her, and I have heard nothing of it since. She has been seen in Miinster, 
where her father lives. The bust will probably be heard of.” 

Schopenhauer frequently mentions Elisabet Ney’s name in his correspond- 
ence, and, in a letter to Dr. Ernst Otto Lindner, of Berlin, dated November 21, 
1859, he says: 

‘Are you acquainted with the artist Miss Ney ? If not, you have lost much. I 
did not believe that such an amiable girl could exist.”’ 

Elisabet Ney is now living in Austin, Texas, where she has a beautiful studio 
at Hyde Park. She is president of the Texas Art Academy, and has been repeat- 
edly engaged by the State of Texas to model busts and statues of Texas governors. 


PROF. EDWARD DRINKER COPE.—DIED APRIL 12, 1897. 


It is with profound regret that we record the death of Prof. E. D. Cope of 
Philadelphia. In him we not only mourn with the world at large the loss of an 
accomplished scientist from whom great and valuable achievements were yet ex- 
pected, but we also experience the personal bereavement of a valued contributor 
who has from the first greatly aided in the promotion of the work of 7he Ofen 
Court and The Monist. Prof. Edward Drinker Cope was born in Philadelphia, 
July 28, 1840, and received his education at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Smithsonian Institute, and in Europe. He held the chair of Natural Sciences at 
Haverford College from 1864-1867, and subsequently became paleontologist to 
the United States Geological Survey. He was for many years Professor of Zo- 
Slogy and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, a post which 
he occupied with signal success to the day of his death. Professor Cope was an 
indefatigable worker; he was the editor-in-chief of the American Naturalist, to 
which he constantly contributed, and a prolific writer in the other scientific jour- 
nals. His chief work was in the paleontology of the United States, with which his 
name as an organiser and original investigator is indissolubly associated. Besides 
his systematic treatises, he is the author of not less than three hundred and fifty 
memoirs and scientific papers on zodlogy, anatomy, and paleontology. At the time 
of his death he was President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
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Professor Cope’s contributions to Zhe Ofen Court began early and were ex- 
tremely varied, showing him to be a man who was interested not only in the special 
problems of science, but in their application to the graver questions of philosophy 
and life. His article on ‘‘Evolution and Idealism” in Volume I. of Zhe Ofen 
Court, his later articles on ‘‘ What is Mind,” and on ‘‘ Ethical Evolution,” his dis- 
cussions of vexed social questions, such as marriage and divorce, the negro-ques- 
tion, strikes, etc., and the instance which is perhaps freshest in the minds of recent 
readers, his discussion of the Monroe Doctrine during the late Venezuelan troubles, 
prove his breadth of interest. He was determined in his convictions and bold and 
; impulsive in their expression, qualities which gave vigor and cogency to his exposi- 
tions and which rarely failed to involve him in controversies which displayed to 
the best his polemical abilities. His articles in 7he Monizst as well as his book on 
The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, which we recently published, show, 
for a special scientist, unusual philosophical endowment and are of permanent 
value. The work on Organic Evolution is an extremely concise yet lucid and com- 
plete exposition of the theory of development as drawn from the evidence of pale 
ontology and based on the Lamarckian factors, and is designed to supply the dacuna 
which the failure to consider the causes of variations had left in the theories of 
Darwin and Weismann. Professor Cope has gathered in this book the results of 
all his own researches and those of the American Neo-Lamarckian school generally 
on the subject of evolution, and has raised points which will stimulate not only 
evolutionists but psychologists and philosophers for some time to come. His work 
is on a level with that of the foremost European inquirers, and his name is a bril- 
liant refutation of the idea which is quite current in some circles that America can- 
not produce scientists of the first rank. 


—_  —_ wa 





COUNT HOENBROECHT. 


In a recently published pamphlet Count Hoenbroecht states his reasons for 
severing his connexion with the Jesuit order, in whose service he had been for 
sixteen years, defending its position and policy and wielding a pen that was not 
without great influence within the circles for which he wrote. 

Count Hoenbroecht’s statements have excited a great sensation in Germany, 
and sixteen or more editions of the pamphlet were quickly exhausted. Yet the per- 
son who expects to find in it revelations of slander that would throw discredit on 
the order or support popular prejudices of a lower kind, will be greatly disap- 
pointed. In fact, the self-vindications of Count Hoenbroecht, which reveal him to 
be a man of upright character and earnest Christian endeavor, are in some re- 
spects a vindication of the Jesuit order. 

Count Hoenbroecht exhibits in his very complaints, which are mainly directed 
against the suppression of personality, a peculiar respect for the moral earnestness 
of the order which we cannot help thinking is in many respects nothing but the 
principle of Catholic Christianity carried to its extreme. He still stands upon P 
the ground of his Roman Catholic faith. He regards confession, in all the rigor 
in which it is maintained by strict Catholics, as a divine institution, but he resents 
the slavery to which the Jesuitic mode of confession reduces its members, without 
at the same time imposing upon the father-confessor the restrictions of inviolable 
privacy which the Church imposes upon him. At the same time his liberty-loving 
mind rebels against the straitjacket of Jesuitic education, which, far from fos- 
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tering an independent spirit, impresses upon every one of its members the pecu- 
liar type of Ignatius Loyola's piety, showing an unconcealed contempt for other 
forms of religious devotion, such as find expression in other Roman Catholic or- 
ders. According to the side-lights which incidentally his expressions throw upon 
the order, the main tendency of Jesuitic institutions is to prevent by well-calculated 
methods that which American institutions wish to favor most—character-building 
and self-reliance. 

We believe that the ethical maxims of the order, especially of its liberty- 
destroying tendency, are radically wrong, but at the same time we cannot join in 
the denunciations which are so commonly held as to be accepted by many as 
gospel truth. The movement which was inaugurated by Ignatius Loyola may be 
briefly characterised as a counter-reformation. Its tendency is, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, directed against the spirit of independence that pervaded the Reformation 
and found expression in the civilisation of the Protestant nations, especially Ger- 
many, England, and North America. But while Ignatius Loyola's counter-refor- 
mation sets itself against all free development of character that would venture out 
side or beyond the narrow lines prescribed by Roman Catholic Christianity, it is 
pure in its motive, honest in its aim, ascetically rigid in its ethics. In a word, 
the Jesuit system is wrong, but it is not dishonest. 


AN EVENING PRAYER. 


We received a poem from one of our readers entitled ‘‘An Evening Prayer” 
which is accompanied by a letter expressing the sentiment through which it origin- 
ated. Our correspondent (who is otherwise unkown to us) writes: 

‘* All the world is looking for a short creed that shall yet contain all essentials 
and I think that ‘‘Trust in Truth” is the best, perhaps the only, formula to 
satisfy the demand. 

‘‘The harmony between Science and Religion will become apparent to the 
world through the lives and teachings of those who have first reconciled scientific 
thinking with religious feeling in their own personal experience, and I rejoice as 
the number of such increases. 

‘* But I also sympathise with those who feel the inevitable pangs of transition 
from one mode of religious thought to another, for I have suffered them all. 

‘* There are many who doubt that the Religion of Science can be truly a reli- 
gion at all, and afford consolation in trial; I can testify that it not only satisfies my 
reason but it has given me—in the words of a Christian hymn—' peace I never knew 
before.’ 

‘tI enclose some lines which record a recent experience of the comfort derived 
from trusting in truth. 

‘tI send them, not as deserving your attention for poetic merit, but as a tribute 
to the devotional side of the Religion of Science. 

‘tI hardly suppose you would care to publish them, still you are at liberty to 
do so if you think they might be of any help to others.” 

The enclosed evening prayer reads as follows: 


“Thou Highest Good confessed, 
I hail thee, blessed Truth! 

The while my heart oppressed 

Doth healing crave and ruth. 
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‘‘Oh! may I clearly see, 
As day by day I strive, 
What laws must honored be, 
Would I at joy arrive. 


‘* Why need I sadly miss 
The blessings close at hand, 
Unsharing others’ bliss, 
Exiled in native land? 


'' Three guides, already mine, 
I'll trust to lead me on 
Where sun of peace doth shine, 
A cloudless benizon. 


‘* And one is Faith—that trust 
In Nature’s tireless power, 
That can in darkness thrust 
A seed—then wait its flower. 


‘And next there doth abide 
Sweet Hope—of Life the twin. 
It cannot be denied; 
It dwells the heart within. 


‘ The trio is complete 
With Love—the force divine 
That melts our dross with heat, 
Till hearts like gold are fine, 


‘*O good and loyal guides ! 
My wayward footsteps turn, 
Where'er the path divides, 
Let me the right discern. 


‘Behold! my prayer hath wings 
To lift my soul from pain. 
Self-answering, joy it brings. 
None worship Truth in vain.” 
Emivig H. Darrow. 





ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. By £, P. Evans. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1896. Pages, xii, 315, Price, $2.00. 

Students of the architecture of the Middle Ages are often puzzled to know the 
meaning of the sculptural figures which are found in such profusion in almost all 
the ecclesiastical structures of that period. The angels which hover about the al- 
tar, the saints peering out from the corners, the Apostles ranged about the arched 
doorway, the figure of the crucified Christ held aloft,—all these are comprehensible. 
But what shall be said of the ‘‘ Execution of the Cat” which is pictured on a col- 
umn of the cathedral of Tarragona, Spain, or of the ‘‘ Burial of the Fox” as delin- 
eated in the choir of the Strassburg Minster, or of the ‘‘ Lay of Aristotle” depicted 
in the church of Saint-Jean in Lyons? 

The present volume, entitled Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
is an attempt to explain some of these apparent absurdities. Indeed, its scope is 
much larger, for it extends to the work of the missal painter and even to that of 
the theologian. It is the work of an American long resident in Europe, where he 
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has had the best of opportunities for studying the subject. As a contribution to 
American scholarship it will take high rank; and for most Americans it will be an 
introduction to a new field of study and thought. Heretofore knowledge of this sub- 

ject must be sought in many a ponderous tome difficult to find and even more diffi- 

cult to understand. This handsome volume, amply illustrated, will save much 

wearisome research, and will add materially to the interest already felt in the sculp- 

tural figures adorning the cathedrals. 

The key to the whole matter lies in the fact that, according to the patristic con- 
ception, the visible world was the image or symbol of the invisible world. This 
applied especially to the animal creation. In the words of Origen, ‘‘As God made 
man in His own image and after His own likeness, so He created the lower animals 
after the likeness of heavenly prototypes.’’ It is natural, therefore, to find ecclesi- 
astical structures adorned with the figures of those animals to which some spiritual 
significance was attached. The oldest, most systematic, and most complete treatise 
on the spiritual significance of the animal and vegetable world is the Physiologus, 
This was probably the work of an Alexandrian Greek, and embodies much of the 
priestly lore of ancient Egypt. Its popularity led to its translation into many 
tongues, and there is evidence of the existence of versions of it in Latin, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, Armenian, Syriac, Icelandic, German, Saxon, Spanish, and Provengal. 
‘*Perhaps no book, except the Bible," says Professor Evans, ‘‘ has ever been so 
widely diffused among so many peoples and for so many centuries as the Physio- 
logus."" It served as a convenient manual of instruction in zodlogy and botany, but 
in the hands of Christian teachers it became merely a treatise on theology inter- 
spersed with pious exhortation. At an early period in the history of the Church, 
the book fell into disfavor and was condemned as heretical ; but it was not long 
until it found a powerful patron in Gregory the Great, who used it freely in ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. From the seventh century to the twelfth it was highly 
esteemed as an orthodox compendium of natural history, and it was during this 
period that most of the translations of it were made. The invention of printing 
diffused it even more widely, and its translation into the vulgar tongues embodied 
it in the general literature of Christendom, where it has become the source of many 
quaint and striking, though often forced, figures of speech. Its scientific value as 
well as the pious use to which it was put by the theologians are well illustrated by 
the account which it gives of the lion. ‘‘ First, when he perceives that the hunters 
‘*are pursuing him, he erases his foot-prints with his tail, so that he cannot be traced 
**to his lair. In like manner, our Saviour, the lion of the tribe of Judah, concealed 
**all traces of His Godhead, when he descended to the earth and entered into the 
‘*womb of the Virgin Mary. Secondly, the lion always sleeps with his eyes open; 
‘*so our Lord slept with His body on the Cross, but awoke at the right hand of His 
‘‘Father. Thirdly, the lioness brings forth her whelps dead and watches over them 
‘until, after three days, the lion comes and howls over them and vivifies them by 
‘this breath; so the Almighty Father recalled to life His only begotten Son, our 
‘* Lord Jesus Christ, who on the third day was thus raised from the dead, and will 
‘* likewise raise us all up to eternal life.” 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries animal symbolism was carried to excess, 
and the opposition of many ecclesiastics was aroused. About the year 1125 St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux wrote a letter to William, Abbot of St. Thierry, sharply cen- 
suring the practice. ‘' What business,” he says, ‘‘ have those ridiculous monstros- 
ities, those creatures of wonderfully deformed beauty and beautiful deformity be- 
fore the eyes of studious friars in the courts of cloisters? . . . O God! if one is not 
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ashamed of these puerilities, why does not one at least spare the expense?” His 
protest was unavailing. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the transfer of 
building operations from the hands of the monks to secular companies of masons 
led to the introduction of a new element. Beast-symbolism was replaced by beast- 
satire, and as the spirit which resulted in the Reformation grew more aggressive, 
this satirical tendency increased. A good example of this sort of ornamentation is 
found in a wood-carving in Ely Cathedral which represents a fox arrayed in a 
bishop's vestments, preaching to an audience of geese from the text, ‘‘God is my 
witness how I long for you all in my bowels.” In the next scene he exemplifies his 
text by throwing off his holy vestments and hurrying away with a goose. The ob- 
scenity of many of these delineations was the natural and inevitable result of the 
obscenity of the subjects which they satirised. 

The final chapter of this work, entitled Whimseys of Ecclesiology and Symbol- 
ogy, throws much light upon medizval ideas and modes of thought. At the same 
time the extracts from the paper on Vestiges of the Blessed Trinity in the Material 
Creation, published by the Rev. John S. Vaughn in the Dudlin Review for January, 
1893, suggest that we are not yet entirely out of the woods. When it is sought to 
maintain the truth of a dogma, because every object has three dimensions ; because 
every plant consists of seed, stalk, and flower; because life is ‘‘ vegetative, sensi- 
tive, and rational ;" because matter is solid, fluid, and gaseous, and time is past, 
present, and future :—when all this is seriously attempted by a learned ecclesiastic, 
it may be questioned whether some of our thinking is not as medizval as that which 
lay back of Tertullian's famous criterion, Credo guia absurdum. 

The value of this volume is much enhanced by the illustrations which accom- 
pany the text, and by the appended bibliography which will serve as a guide for 
those who wish to pursue the subject further. Car Evans Boyp. 


HxgGet as Epucator. By Frederic Ludlow Luqueer, Ph. D. Columbia University 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. May, 1896. Pages, 185. Price, $1.00. 


The Hegelian cult is steadily on the increase in this and other countries pro- 
portionately to its wane in Germany. The fascination which circles about Hegel's 
indefinite and dazzling profundity, and the wideness of interpretation which may 
be placed upon his thoughts, are destined to insure his popularity and power even 
more than the nucleus of truth which resides in his works. In one of the most 
eloquent passages of the present work, we have a brilliant testimony of the spell 
which he has cast : 

‘It needs but little faith to believe that, in the parts [of his thought] not as 
‘‘yet understood, riches are hidden which will repay search. The parts compre- 
‘thended are but messengers telling of the sleeping princess that lies within, wait- 
‘ting for the kiss of him who loves and dares aright. The strange words and break- 
‘‘brain passages are but the thorny hedge and rough entrance-ways to the beauty, 
‘which here as elsewhere answers but to the brave.” 

And from the experience of one of the students closest to Hegel, the young 
Russian Baron Boris d'Yxkull, we joyfully learn that Hegel was as difficult to un- 
derstand when alive as he is now when dead. The Baron writes: 

‘t After the Professor's lecture, I went to the nearest book store, bought all the 
‘‘works of Hegel that had been printed, and in the evening settled myself com- 
‘‘fortably in my sofa-corner to read them. But the more I read, and the more at- 
‘‘tention I tried to fasten on the reading, the less I understood of it; so that after 
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‘struggling for two hours with a proposition without nearing its comprehension, I 
“laid aside the book. But out of curiosity I kept on attending the lectures. | 
‘*must confess, however, that J did mot understand my own notes, and that I was 
‘' lacking in needed prefatory knowledge for this science.”' 

Having acquired this prefatory knowledge the Baron mastered the great phi- 
losopher, and never afterwards travelled without a copy of his Logic in his pocket, 

And again, we have the following vivid description of Hegel's oral delivery from 
the pen of Hotho: 

‘*He began haltingly, struggled on, began once more, paused, spoke, reflected 
‘t—the fitting word seemed ever lacking, but in a moment was given unerringly ; 
‘*it seemed too common, but was inimitably adequate. . . . Now one had seized the 
‘clear meaning of a proposition, and hoped for a further step—in vain. The 
‘thought, instead of proceeding, circled with similar wording about the same 
‘point. But if the attention strayed for a moment and was then duteously turned 
‘back, it was punished by seeing that it had lost the connexion. For impercep- 
‘*tibly almost, proceeding by apparently insignificant steps, the full thought had 
‘*been shown to be limited, to be one-sided; its differences had been developed 
‘* into contradictions, the victorious solution of which was seen only in the final re- 
‘unitement [reconciliation on nobler terms] of what before had been opposed, 
‘* And so, ever carefully taking up the preceding, in order to unfold its implicate 
‘‘antitheses and then to blend them in richer harmony, the wonderful thought- 
‘stream pressed and fought its way along, now dividing, now uniting, hesitating 
‘sometimes, then leaping on, and always advancing. But he who could follow 
“with complete understanding, without swerving right or left, felt himself thrilled 
‘with adventurous excitement. To what depths were his thoughts taken—ever at 
‘the point of losing all that had been won, the toil all in vain, the utmost might 
‘*of the intellect forced to halt. But in just these depths that powerful spirit moved 
‘*and worked with calm confidence. Then only did the voice raise itself, the eye 
‘*sent a gleam over what had been gathered together, and glowed with the still fire 
‘‘of assurance, while with never-lacking words he touched all the heights and depths 
‘tof the soul. His speech in these moments was so clear and full, so simply truth- 
‘ful, that every one who could grasp it felt as if he himself had been discovering 
‘*the thought it unfolded."’ 

Throughout the whole of the book of Luqueer, we obtain such delightful 
glimpses into Hegel’s life. The first part of the work is in fact a biography, quite 
sufficient for the general reader's purpose, although giving an eulogistic as distin- 
guished from a critical, sketch of Hegel's career, and mainly seeking to portray the 
interests of his life not identified with his philosophy. As its title indicates, it 
studies Hegel as a student and teacher. The second part contains the thoughts of 
Hegel on Education systematically arranged. This part is mainly a translation 
from Thaulow. exp. 


La Teoria SocroLocica DEI PartiT! Poxiticit. Reprinted from the Rassegna dt 

Scienza Sociali e Politict. By Lorenzo Ratto. Florence, 1893. Pages, 31. 

RapPpPortTo TRA I ParTiT1 PoLitict E LA RAPPRESENTANZA. Reprinted from Antolo- 
gta Giuridica, By Lorenzo Ratio. Catania, 1894. Pages, 24. 

La RESPONSABILITA DEI PADRONI PER GLI INFORTUNI DEL Lavoro, Reprinted 

from Legge, 1896, Vol. II., p. 603. By Lorenzo Ratto. Rome. Pages, 30. 

In these pamphlets we have an illustration of what is going on over the whole 

field of the social sciences, namely, the examination of old questions from the so- 
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ciological point of view. Much light has thus been shed upon a great variety of 
subjects, among which are those usually treated under political science and consti- 
tutional law. Such a subject is that of political parties, their origin, development, 
function, etc., and its sociological discussion by the eminent Italian, Dr. Ratto, af- 
fords a successful example of this method of treatment. 

According to Dr. Ratto neither political science nor constitutional law is able 
to give us a true theory of the nature, genesis and functions of political parties. 
This is a task, he thinks, which belongs essentially to sociology (p. 3). He pro- 
ceeds, therefore, to develop and establish a sociological theory which may be 
briefly indicated as follows: Modern parties are quite different from parties in an- 
cient times. Then there was a struggle for equality, but now, the typical constitu- 
tional state being based upon juridico-political equality, the struggle is for the de- 
termination of the social will. Then the conflict was between superior and inferior 
classes, now it is between conservatives and progressionists, between order and 
progress, between natura fatta and natura si fa. Again, parties are not a social 
manifestation of the struggle which is going on in all the fields of individual activ- 
ity; they are a sociological phenomenon. The theory of Gumplowicz and others 
that the struggle for power is the fundamental law of social life is, therefore, de- 
nied. The social group has its own laws which neutralise the action of biological 
liws to which the individuals were originally subject (p. 11). Finally, and as a re- 
sult of the preceding, we have the proposition that government ought never to be in 
the hands of political parties (p. 8). They represent public sentiment only in part. 
They are to assist in the determination of the social will; its execution should be 
left to an independent authority above them. 

Having expounded his theory of political parties, Dr. Ratto considers their re- 
lation to representation, or, rather, the relation of representation to government on 
the one hand and to parties on the other. The representative, he maintains, is 
neither the agent of a single party nor a counsellor of the government, but a person 
chosen to represent public opinion and to assist in synthetising its various currents 
into practical programmes. He represents not a party, but the nation. The legis- 
lative body, therefore, is not the field on which should be fought out the battles of 
the parties, but the council chamber in which the ideas contended for by the vari- 
ous parties outside should be combined into the best possible scheme of action. As 
to the relation of representation to the government, it has already been indicated. 
Government, which should never be actuated by party spirit, should receive from 
the hands of the representatives the programmes which it is to carry out for the 
well-being of all. 

It is obvious that this theory of political parties and their relation to represen- 
tation is not fully illustrated in any modern state. Germany, Dr. Ratto thinks, ap- 
proaches most nearly the sociological ideal (second pamphlet. p. 23). Here there 
is a strong government distinct from representation, a cabinet which does not at- 
tempt to realise the desires of a single party, but which is supported by all those 
who are favorable to its programme. This condition of things, it is maintained 
(p. 24), better than any other existing example, corresponds to the sociocratic ideal, 
because the government, being above parties, is transformed in accordance with the 
exigencies of the state, and is spontaneously inclined to regard all the movements 
of public opinion and all the aspirations of the country. 

It is to be feared that this selected illustration of Dr. Ratto's theory will mili- 
tate against its acceptance. Many are indisposed to look to Germany for ideals in 
regard to government, and this is especially true in America. We in this country 
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are firmly convinced that we are at least on the right track, and we cannot agree 
with Dr. Ratto that the kingdom is the most excellent form of government in the 
constitutional state (p. 14). Although we must admit that there is a measure of 
truth in his characterisation of American government as personal and very corrupt, 
and of our citizens as animated solely by the mercantile spirit, it does not follow 
that our condition would be bettered by the rule of a sovereign whose programmes 
would more likely be drawn from his own consciousness than accepted from the 
hands of the legislative body. We cannot see that more is to be hoped for from 
government by a wilful emperor than by a president who takes his cue from the 
party representing the majority. 

Although we cannot agree with some of his conclusions, we take pleasure iu 
acknowledging the ability and learning with which Dr. Ratto has carried on his in- 
vestigation. It would be difficult to find in any language a better short treatment of 
the subject considered. 

In the third pamphlet mentioned above Dr. Ratto considers the question 
whether an action for damages against an employer engaged in trade has a com- 
mercial character, and also the question whether the obligation of compensation for 
damages due to misfortunes are contractual or legal. In discussing these important 
questions he brings to bear an apparently wide knowledge of Italian jurisprudence, 
but his conclusions are of local rather than general interest. 

I. W. Howertu. 





A Note on THE ANcIENT GzoGrapny oF Asia. Compiled from Valmiki-Ramayana, 
With Map and Index. By Mobin Chandra Das, M. A. Price, 1 rupee, 
Buddhist Text Society of India. 1896. Pages, 68. 

Sir Nobin Chandra Das, of Chittagong, Bengal, a prominent Sanskrit scholar, 
and brother of Sarat Chandra Das, of Darjeeling, is the only traveller who has 
been in the interior of Tibet. Many Europeans and Hindoos have been in little 
Tibet, which is the Western Tibet, and not Tibet proper, but none except Sarat 
Chandra Das was admitted to the inaccessible Eastern Tibet, which is the real 
Tibet, the country of Lamanistic Buddhism. 

The Tibetans object to the intrusion of any foreign influence, and are more se- 
cluded than the Chinese ever have been, but no objection was raised against Mr. 
Das because he is a Buddhist and his fame as a pandit has spread over Tibet. 

The present pamphlet and map are an important contribution to the literature 
of the Ramayana, the ancient epic of the Aryan Hindus. Mr. Das has located all 
the geographical sites, and thus renders it possible for us to have a better compre- 
hension of Rama's wanderings in search of his faithful wife, Sita, who has been 
captured by the island king Ravana. 

We need not call attention to the importance of: the Ramayana, which to the 
Hindu, even to-day, is scarcely less than the Iliad and the Odyssey were to the 
Greek, or the Nibelungen saga and Gudrun to the Teutons. Says Mr. Das: ‘‘ The 
‘*names of Rama and his faithful Sita are still bywords for the model king and the 
‘*model wife, the two most important factors in the social and domestic life of a na- 
** tion throughout the length and breadth of this country.” (Preface, vii.) 

Mr. Das accepts (against Professor Weber!) Signor Gorresio’s opinion that the 
Ramayana is based upon historical facts; and he may be right, for there are rea- 
sons to believe that both the Greek and Teutonic sagas, too, are based upon real 
events which once took place in prehistoric times. But the more remarkable are 


1See Weber, Ueber das Ramayanam. 1870. 
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the similarities among the ancient legends of the three nations. Sita, (Like Gud- 
run) is abducted, and Rama (like Herasig) pursues the robber and regains his faith- 
ful wife. In his search Rama (like Odysseus) wanders about and visits almost all 
the places of the earth known to the poet. Like Helena, Sita is well treated by 
her abductor while Rama wages war for her recovery. The allies of Rama are 
enumerated as minutely in the Ramayana as the allies of Menelausin Homer; and 
there are several other noteworthy similarities which caused Professor Weber to 
think that Valmiki, the author of the best version of the Ramayana, must have 
been familiar with the epics of Homer—a view which is not very probable. The 
problem of these coincidences has not as yet found its solution, but we believe that 
the epics of all the nations are a mixture of myth and history. There are events 
which actually happen again and again. An Indian chief sent the same reply to the 
President of the United States that Aristovus sent to Cesar. Both declared, ‘‘If I 
want something of you, I will go to you, but as you want something of me, you may 
please come tome!" Must we conclude that the American Indian had read Cesar? 
In an early stage of civilisation the abduction of wives was probably an event that 
happened in the north, in Greece and in India, and the search for a lost wife was 
probably compared to the wanderings of the sun over the whole earth by more 
than one poet. 

But we cannot discuss the subject in a book review and conclude our remarks 
by mentioning that Nobin Chandra Das endeavors to explain the mythological 
elements of the story, the vénar or monkey chiefs, ‘‘the dwellers of the forest,” 
who assist Rama in his warfare as the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes, whom the Ar- 
yans call va-nara (vd-like; and zava-man), i. e., those creatures who are only sim- 
ilar to, but not of, the kind and race of the real men or Aryans, P. Cc. 


Mr. H. Dharmapala, the Buddhist monk now traveling and lecturing in Amer- 
ica, writes us from Cambridge that the anniversary of the Buddha's birth will fall 
on the 16th of May, the day of the full moon. In the Maha-Bodhi Journal for 
March will be found an article on the discovery of the birthplace of Prince Sid- 
dhartha Buddha Gautama. The discovery was made by Dr. Fiihrer and its de- 
tails first announced by the distinguished Vienna scholar, Dr. G. Biihler. In the 
place that now bears the name of Konagamma is a monument called Buddha's Nir- 
vana stupa, which is supposed to mark the place where Buddha died. About fif- 
teen miles northeast of Konagamma the archeologists discovered another stupa. 
Here they found fourteen feet deep in the ground an inscription which, as is stated, 
declares itself to be made by Emperor Ashoka in the twentieth year of his reign 
(that is to say, in the year 229 B. C.). It declares that the Emperor had been in 
the garden of Lumbini to do homage to the Buddha, and that, having erected va- 
rious other stupas, he built also this stupa for the purpose of honoring the birth- 
place of Buddha. About eighteen miles northwest of this stupa, marking the site 
of the garden of Lumbini, are ruins of monasteries and other buildings, which are 
now densely covered with forest trees. They must have been an important centre 
of religious life, for they form quite a large city, extending over about five miles in 
length between the villages Amuli and Tilaura Kot. They are supposed to be the 
site of Kapilavastu, the capital of the Shakyas, which is at present in the same neg- 
lected condition in which the pilgrims Fa-Hian and Hinen-T‘sang found it when 
they visited India between the years 629-645 A. D. The excavations are contin- 
ued and great results are expected, which will either corroborate or correct the 
tradition of the sacred literature of the Buddhists; and we have good reasons to 
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hope that we shall within one or two years know much more about the history of 
early Buddhism. 


Readers of Zhe Monist and The Open Court will remember the Triangular De- 
bate on Christian Missions, which took place in the fall of 1894 before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club of New York, under the chairmanship of its President, who, 
at the time, was Walter H. Page, the former editor of the New York Forum. 

The Rt. Rev. J. M. Thoburn, missionary bishop to India and Malaysia, on 
that occasion was challenged by Mr: Gandhi's bitter denunciation of Christian mis- 
sions for inventing a story of the prevalence of infanticide in India. The latter 
even denied that the criminal law of India contained a prohibition against throw- 
ing babies into the Ganges, while the Bishop contended for its truth. Bishop 
Thoburn announces in a letter to the Christian Advocate that Dr. K. S. McDonald, 
a missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, has taken up the question and pub- 
lished a statement in the Indian Zvangelical Review in which he offers overwhelm- 
ing proof to justify Bishop Thoburn'’s statement. In his letter to the Christian 
Advocate Bishop Thoburn quotes enough of it to leave no doubt about it. While it 
is true that infanticide from religious motives does not prevail now in India, it evi- 
dently existed in the years 1798-1820, and Brahmans of higher education—such 
men as the Pundit Hara Prasad Shastri—rejoice at the abolition of this terrible 
superstition, saying: ‘‘ This cruel custom (of vowing to cast the first born child 
into the Ganges) was a frightful source of infanticide among the Hindus, and Lord 
Wellesley put a stop to it.” Noone will deny that there is in India, and always 
has been, a Brahmanism of philosophical depth and moral purity, but at the same 
time it must be conceded by the most ardent admirer of Indian wisdom that there 
are many various forms of idolatry prevalent in India, and it would be strange if 
here alone a custom which was all but universal all over the whole world should 
never have existed. 


Mopern Frencu Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D. (Harvard Uni- 
versity.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1896. Pp., xii, 510. 

This book is more fully up to date than the present notice. Ten of the thirteen 
chapters are given to the nineteenth century; two of the ten pay well deserved 
honor and with due discrimination, to Victor Hugo ; Taine, Renan, Sardou, Zola, and 
Daudet are criticised at some length; and mention is made of many recent writers 
not yet generally known, for instance of Verlaine, Barrés, and Margueritte. Dr. 
Wells shows intimate personal acquaintance with the authors taken up, and his 
work may be very useful to those who wish to know what to choose, either among 
famous old books, or among very new ones. He can at least do his readers the 
good service of proving that there really are French poets. There is no truth any 
onger, if there ever was any, in Emerson's line about 

“France, where poet never grew," 


F. M. H 


The German edition of Professor Mach's Popular Scientific Lectures, which 
was not published until after the American edition, and which appeared only in last 
January, is now in its second edition. A third edition of the Mechanics is also an- 
nounced. The success with which Professor Mach's ideas are meeting in Germany 
is encouraging for the philosophy of science. 
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